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CHAPTER I. 



THE next Saturday, there being a half 
holiday, Harold sauntered down to 
the river's side, dressed in his yachting 
costume of blue jacket and trousers. He 
entered Mason's boat yard, and went up to 
a grpup of men who stood on the wharf 
looking at some object on the water, 

'^ Looks like a skimming dish," said 



one. 
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" That big sail ought to lake her along," 
said another. 

"Take her over, more likely," rejoined 
another. 

"Well, I hope the fellow as is going to 
sail her can swim," said the first speaker. 

** Swim ! Aye, like a fish," said Hardld, 
whose boat was the subject of their remarks, 
" but there will be no need of such an 
accomplishment with her. She is as stiff 
as a brig." 

" Don *t you be too venturesome. Master, 
them shallow big-sailed boats go over all 
at once, when you least expects it." 

"Well, just watch me sail her up and 
down this reach. There's enough wind 
for that sail, isn't there ?" 

" A good deal too much. Sir," said 
Mason, who had just come up. " You 
had better take a reef in."- 
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« Not I," said Harold 

The boat, christened the May GLueetiy 
had just been built after Harold's own 
design. She was what is known as a centre 
boarder. She was about fifteen feet long, and 
six feet wide, very shallow and flat, with 
a drop keel or centreboard amidships. She 
was fitted with a large single sail, reaching 
from the mast, which was stepped well 
in the bows, to far over her stem. She 
was a splendid sailor, could "go through 
the eye of a needle," sail almost in the 
wind's eye, come round on her own length, 
and was altogether very handy. Of course 
she was not all perfection. She had one . 
great fault, in common with all boats of 
this type, but as Harold was well aware of 
it, he knew how to guard against it. She 
was very stiff, that is, did not heel over 
much in a strong wind — up to a certain 
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point. When the pressure on the sails 
passed that point, she was liable to go over 
without any warning. Such a propensity 
had to be guarded against by easing off the 
sheet, or throwing her up into the wind 
when the gusts were too strong. 

Harold was very fond of his boat, and 
when he stepped into her he felt really 
and thoroughly happy, as a man may 
sometimes feel astride a good horse, or 
as others feel when they are by the water's 
side on a good breezy day, with a pike rod 
in their hands, or when they tread the 
stubble with a trusty double barrel, and 
the birds lie well. 

Just above the boat-yard, was the bridge 
and a weir. Up to this weir the tide came. 
For about four miles the river ran between 
straight, high banks, without a curve, then 
it expanded into a noble estuary, with 
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woods thickly covering its banks, and 
pleasant villas peeping through them. 

A stiff breeze blew right down the river, 
and out to sea, and Harold just ran a 
little way down, and then coming about 
like a top, the boat actually spinning around 
on the axis of her centreboard, he beat up 
the river against wind and tide to the boat- 
yard, in a manner that elicited the hearty 
commendation of the boatmen there as- 
sembled. Then satisfied with having vin- 
dicated the character of his boat, he laid 
her before the wind again, and flew down 
stream, the water foaming away astern 
and seething up at the bows. 

Out in the estuary, more careful sailing 
was demanded. The channel wound its 
devious way through shallow water, which 
departing with the ebbing tide, would leave 
the sand and gleaming mud banks bare, 
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famous feeding ground for the long-legged 
shore birds, the sooty cormorant and the 
solemn heron. Harold knew the channel 
pretty well, and as the breeze freshened, 
and he still disdained to take in a reef in 
his snowy white sail, he flew here and 
there as his fancy listed, now coming up 
into the wind to stop and have a look at 
some weather-beaten collier, and have a 
chat with its grimy occupants. One collier 
he saw resting on the mud, and her whole 
frame bent quite out of shape with her 
own unequally supported weight. He called 
out : 

" I say, your old boat won*t stand many 
more voyages, will she ?" 

"Oh, aye, she's as stout as many a 
younger ship now, old as she is, and she's 
nigh a hundred year old. Would ye like 
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to come on board. Sir, and see some little 
dawgs we've got here." 

** I will/' said Harold, and running the 
May Queen aground, he jumped, , and 
seizing a chain that hung from the bow- 
sprit, he swung himself aboard. 

The dogs were most exquisite little 
animals, white and curly, and of some 
Spanish breed, with faces singularly intelli- 
gent and bright The men had two or 
three generations of them on board. The 
master • had brought the progenitors with 
him from Spain. Harold was so smitten 
with their beauty that he bought one of the 
young ones, and after inspecting the interior 
economy of the vessel, which appeared to 
consist chiefly of dirt, he took his leave. 

At one point, the channel ran close to 
the bank. It was precipitous, and clothed 
with dwarf oaks, grey stemmed ashes, and 
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drooping silver birches. Beneath their 
shade, the broad-fronded bracken spread out 
its shining masses, the red foxglove nodded 
to its white brother, the long mosses that 
hung from the rocky ledges, moistened 
with slowly dripping water, glowed in vivid 
green. 

Here and there the hazel bushes, bent 
beneath their load of nuts, and the purple 
blackberries and trailing briar grew in un- 
checked profusion. At intervals were 
broader ledges carpeted with grass, over- 
spread with sweet wild thyme, or golden 
with the bird's foot trefoil. Out of the 
depth of green there burned the yellow 
gorse, and the white-tailed rabbit, leaping 
through the bushes, shook off yards of silken 
gossamer which partially veiled their radiance. 
On the other side of the channel the glistening 
water and sand reflected the white wings of the 
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sea-fowl that wheeled above them, seeking 
for some spot where molluscs, and sand- 
worms offered a tasty dinner. Beyond the 
sands and the shining waves, and the dull- 
sailed colliers, rose the ruins of a magnifi- 
cent castle, whose towers and battlements 
frowned in contrast to the blue green sky, 
across which the white drift was scudding 
before the breeze. And suddenly, from out 
of the harbour near the castle, there shot a 
fleet of fishing boats that spread their 
red sails to the favouring gale, and sped 
away in close array, in haste to get over the 
bar while the tide left them sufficient water 
to do so. 

Harold "wavered" his boat backwards 
and forwards in keen enjoyment of the scene, 
and the breeze and the salt air, when glanc- 
ing up the river, he was aware of a yacht 
coming down in rather a remarkable man- 
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ner. She was of an unusual rig for a plea- 
sure boat — a lugger. Her mainsail was a 
standing lug of great size, and she had a 
fore-and-aft mizen behind. 

Now luggers are like lateens, m running 
before a stiff breeze, the sail, stepped far 
forward as it necessarily must be, presses 
the bows of the boat down, and if care is 
not taken, may perhaps swamp it. This 
yacht, in spite of the wind which was rising, 
had her topsail up, and came along with a 
"cauliflower" at her bows, that is, with a 
white bunch of foam spurting up in front of 
her, and on to her deck. She was also badly 
steered, and " yawed " considerably ; and as 
she neared Harold, the sail gybed when there 
was no necessity for it to do so, and without 
the boat being eased by the man at the 
helm, so that the immense boom swung 
across with tremendous force, and was 
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brought up by the sheet with a jerk that 
shook the yacht from stem to stern. 

Harold was at this time sailing up stream 
close hauled, and it was the duty of the 
yacht, as coming " free '* with the wind and 
tide to make way for him ; but instead of 
doing that, she kept on her course, and 
Harold had to throw his boat up in the wind 
only just in time to prevent being run down. 
The presence of some ladies on board the 
yacht prevented his slanging the steersman ; 
Harold noticed something further wrong 
with the yacht. Her sheets were only rove 
once through the blocks, so that the pur- 
chase was insufficient to hold the sail properly 
in, and it had been suffered to get so far 
forward that it was a wonder the mast- 
head was not twisted off. He called 
out — 

" Haul in your sheet, and reeve it again 
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through the block. You will carry some- 
thing away." 

No notice was taken of his warning, and 
convinced that some accident would happen, 
Harold put his helm up and bore away 
after them. Surely he knew that old gentle- 
man sitting in the stern sheets, and that 
young lady who now crossed from one side 
to the other. Yes — it was — it must be — 
Miss Stanhope. Hurrah! now he might 
bring himself under her notice, perhaps 
make her acquaintance, who knows? He 
would try at any rate. The chase now be- 
came exciting. In spite of his throwing 
water on his sail to make it hold the wind 
better, the yacht distanced him, and it was 
fully half a mile away when he saw it 
make for a pretty little village just inside 
the bar. 

" By Jove ! she has carried her top- 
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sail away. I thought something would 
happen." 

They were making the yacht fast to the 
quay as Harold came up. Mrs., Mr. and 
Miss Stanhope had landed and proceeded 
up the hill. Of course Harold could not 
follow them, but he loitered about until 
four o'clock, and just as the tide was on 
the turn they came back. In the meantime 
their steersman had got drunk. He was 
nearly so coming down ; and Harold 
saw, with some alarm, that he was quite in- 
capable of steering the yacht safely back. 
Here was a golden opportunity. He stepped 
up to Mr. Stanhope, taking off his hat to 
the ladies and said — 

" Pray excuse me, but your steersman is 
so drunk that you cannot possibly have him 
on board going back." 

" Oh, Mamma, I thought he was drunk 
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as we came down. What shall we 
do ?" 

" Drunk !" thundered out the old gentle- 
man. " What the deuce do you mean by- 
getting drunk, Sir ?" he said to the man, 
who had got aboard and was leaning 
stupidly over the tiller. " Thank you. Sir, 
for telling me," he added to Harold. 

The man refused to leave the yacht, say- 
ing he was as sober as Mr. Stanhope. He 
likewise became so impertinent, that Harold 
saw some decisive measures must be adopted. 
So he said to Mr. Stanhope, — 

" Will you give me leave to remove the 
fellow from your boat?'* 

" I shall be very glad if you can do it, 
but he is as strong as three ordinary men. 
Pray take care what you do." 

Harold stepped up to the yacht, and 
said — 
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"Now come out of that yacht, or I'll 
make you." 

" Make me, you young whippersnapper ! 
Why, hang me if I don't break every 
bone in your body." 

" Come on shore, and try to do it ;" said 
Harold. 

The challenge had the desired effect. 
The fellow came out of the boat swearing- 
horribly, and proceeded to throw off his 
jacket and waistcoat, expressing his intention, 
in language more forcible than polite, of 
reducing Harold's body to a mummy, which 
from his size and strength he appeared fully 
capable of doing. As Harold stood with 
his coat off, and clad in a tight fitting jersey, 
with his right arm across his breast and the 
other held out easily in front of him, the 
elbow well in, the very perfection of boxing 
attitude, and his small thin hand tightly 
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clenched ; his teeth set, his eyes gleaming 
with that eagerness for the fray, which 
somehow lays hold of a man when he finds 
that he is really in for a row, his head 
thrown well back, hat off, and his curls 
lifting in the breeze — Christiile Stanhope, 
frightened as she w^, saw before her a 
fine manly specimen of the British youth, 
and felt — well— very favourably towards 
him. 

Harold knew he had his work cut out 
before him, but he relied on his skill and 
activity. Had his opponent been sober, his 
weight and strength and capacity for stand- 
ing punishment, would perhaps have 
gained the victory ; but mad with drink and 
rage, he rushed wildly at Harold, without 
the least attempt at guarding himself, and 
was met by a sharp left hander on his nose, 
and a heavy dig of Harold's right in the 
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cavity left in the breast by the parting 
of the ribs, a deadly spot to receive a 
blow. 

The first round was over. Damage done ; 
a severe cut on Harold's knuckles, and a 
stream of blood trickling down his oppo- 
nent's face, with a slight shortness of 
wind. 

Second round — Harold landed a second 
blow on his adversary's midriff, and got 
away untouched. 

Third round — Harold got his left hand in 
at the midriff, and with his right gave a 
very severe blow on the fellow's nose, which 
made the blood fly all over his face, but 
received a round- handed hit himself on the 
right side of his head, which rather stunned 
him. 

Fourth and fifth rounds — Harold con- 

VOL. II. c 
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tented himself with saving his breath, and 
tiring his opponent 

Sixth round — His opponent enraged by 
the jeers of the on-lookers, • who, by this 
time had formed a crowd around them, 
rushed fiercely at him. Harold stepped 
aside, and with all the force of his strong 
right arm, with the weight of his body 
scientifically thrown into the blow, struck 
the fellow just behind the left ear. The 
man staggered forward a little way, and then 
fell senseless on his face. He was carried 
away to the public-house kitchen, where he 
shortly came round. 

Harold, elated by his easy victory, was 
unconscious that the blood was flowing down 
the right side of his head, until he was 
made aware of it by the exclamations of the 
ladies, who had been frightened spectators 
of the scene. Major Stanhope was loud in his 
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praise of Harold's courage, and the wounds 
of the latter were dressed by the fair 
fingers of Miss Christine herself, who cut 
away the hair from around the cut and 
washed it, and then some sticking plaister 
being procured, it was properly bound 
up. Christine asked her mother to be the 
operator, but she was too nervous to do so, 
and, to Harold's great delight, Christine had 
to do it herself. Harold wished, when she 
had finished, that he had half a dozen more 
bruises for her to dress. 

He oflFered to sail the yacht back, and 
his offer was thankfully accepted, his own 
boat being taken in tow. He made the Stan - 
hopes aware of his name and profession, and 
exultingly felt that he must now be looked 
upon as an acquaintance. 

They sailed merrily homeward, reaching 
their anchorage by moonlight. As the great 
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red disc of the moon rose over the trees, 
and the mists from the water. Major and 
Mrs. Stanhope retired to the cabm, but 
Christine sat, well wrapped up, in the stern 
sheets. They were not quite alone, because 
a man stood on the counter, holding the 
sheet of the mizen ; but still they were suffi- 
ciently alone to make Harold feel that he 
was indeed a fortunate fellow. Yet now, 
when there was such a good opportunity of 
ingratiating himself with his companion, he 
was silent and stupid, and could not think 
of anything to talk about. Christine led 
the conversation with comparative freedom, 
and wondered to find him apparently so care- 
less of her company. She thought, perhaps, 
that his thoughts were intent on the manage- 
ment of the yacht, but as evening came on, 
the wind had fallen, and Harold's work was 
easy. 
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" What a lovely little dog this is !" she 
said. • " I should so much like to have one 
like it." 

" Pray allow me to give you that," said 
Harold eagerly. » 

" Oh, no, I could not possibly rob you of 
it,'* she said, colouring. 

" You would not rob me at all. I have 
only just bought it, and it has not got used 
to me, or I to it, and I am sure it would 
not be very happy at my lodgings, alone 
all day." 

" You are very kind, but I cannot accept 
it," she said decisively, and Harold, of 
course, did not further press his gift upon 
her. 

The Stanhopes' carriage was waiting for 
them, and as Harold shook hands with them 
all, the impudent fellow dared to give 
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Christine's hand a palpable squeeze. She 
hastily withdrew it 

Major Stanhope, who had been much 
taken with Harold's plucky said to 
him, 

"Mr. Featherstonhaugh, we are exceed- 
ingly obliged to you, and we shall be glad 
to know you better. Will you do us the 
honour of dining with us on Monday, at 
seven ?" 

Harold ^accepted with thanks, and then 
as they drove away, he, unperceived by them, 
the carriage being a close one, lifted the dog 
on to the box by the side of the coachman, 
saying, " For Miss Stanhope." The coachman 
supposing it was all right, took charge of the 
dog and gave it to Miss Christine on the 
arrival of the carriage at the Grange. 



CHAPTER 11. 

ON Monday morning the dog was 
brought b^ck by a man-servant, 
with the following note. 



"Dear Sh-, 
"Your dog evidently accompanied us 
home by mistake. Pray take care that 
you do not lose him again. It would be 
such a pity. 

"Yours truly. 

" C Stanhope." 
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"Well," said Harold to himself, "I 
have got in her black books, I am afraid, 
but ril be shot if she shan't have the 
dog, sooner or later. I wonder what 
she will say to me this evening at 
dinner/' 

The Grange stood on the outskirts of 
Portwich, and was a large old-fashioned 
mansion built in the Elizabethan style. 
The Stanhope family had owned it for 
generations. It was approached by a fine 
avenue of trees, up which the visitor could 
see, as in a framed picture, its fantastic 
architecture, rich in cross beams, oaken 
carvings and gilded points. Over the 
door was a motto in old English, express- 
ing a welcome to all who entered the 
porch. 

It may be imagined that Harold, anxious 
to make an impression, got himself up with 
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extreme care« He looked better in evening 
dress than in any other, and he knew it ; and 
although, as a rule, he was anything but 
vain of his personal appearance, yet he 
tried, and no blame to him, to make the 
most of the advantages he possessed As 
he rang the bell at the Grange, he was 
smitten with a sudden and unusual ner- 
vousness, and a fear that perhaps he had 
committed some gaucherie — gone in coloured 
trousers, as his friend Godfrey once did, in 
a fit of absentness, believing that he had 
changed those articles of attire, when he 
had not done so ; or something of the same 
kind. 

A rapid inspection of himself in the hall, 
convinced Harold that everything about 
him was comme il faut. He stepped up 
to Mrs. Stanhope, and received a cordial 
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welcome. The Major, with more warmth 
than his pompous manner seemed capable 
of, shook hands with him heartily. 

**My eldest daughter," said the Major. 

Harold turned round and faced, not 
Christine^ but, seated in a low invalid 
chair, a thin, pale, sweet-faced girl, evidently 
in very delicate health. 

"My second daughter, Christine, you 
have met before, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh." 

If Harold was smitten with Christine 
before, he certainly thought her exquisitely 
beautiful in her evening dress. She had 
seated herself on an ottoman, and the 
luxurious ease of her position brought out 
in greater perfection the salient points of 
her beauty. She looked lovely in her 
white raiment ; " dress *' is too hard a 
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word fully to express the exquisite, tasteful 
garment she wore, 

"Mr. Pearson," and a handsome young 
Curate rose and bowed stiffly, and then 
reseated himself beside Christine. Harold 
felt a dislike towards him immediately^ 
Then there was Dr. Wainwright and his 
wife, and Harold was acquainted with every 
one present. 

" How are your knuckles, Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh?" said Major Stanhope. 

"They are cut rather severely. Sir, 
and needed a considerable application of 
diachylon. Indeed, Mrs. Stanhope, I shall 
be obliged to keep my gloves on, during 
dinner." 

"I don't know what we should have 
done without your aid," said Mrs. Stan- 
hope, "and I am afraid we have not 
sufficiently thanked you." 
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" More than sufficiently," Harold replied, 
"the service was but trifling." 

"And how is your head, Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh ? How unkind of me not to 
ask you before?" 

"Nearly quite well; thanks to Miss 
Christine's ministrations," and Harold 
glanced at Christine. While doing so, he 
suddenly remembered the episode of the 
dog, which for the moment had escaped 
his memory, and as she was thinking of 
it also as their eyes met, they both 
glanced down again in some confusion. 
Dinner was announced. 

"Are you well enough to sit up to 
dinner to-day, Kate, dear?" Mrs. Stanhope 
said to her eldest daughter. 

" Yes, mamma, I think so ; will you ring 
for William to carry me in. He jerks 
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me SO over those steps in the hall when he 
wheels me." 

" Pray let me carry you in," Harold said, 
*' I am sure I could carry you more easily than 
William, if William is that stout fellow I 
saw as I came in." 

" William is that stout fellow ; but I 
do not like to trouble you, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh." 

^^I assure you it is no trouble," and 
before she could make any further protests, 
Harold had lifted her easily in his arms; 
she was but a 'feather-weight, and stood 
waiting for some one to lead the 
way. 

Harold had a peculiarly sympathetic 
feeling with sick people, and also with 
children. When he was doing some little 
office for the former, or playing with the 
latter, his face assumed quite a different 
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expression to its ordinary one. It was 
better and more full of kind feeling, and he 
himself was aware^ that the avenue to the 
higher part of his nature was through 
the instrumentality of his weaker brothers 
and sisters. 

Hei^ce his present act was the result of 
an irresistible impulse, and although some- 
what unconventional, the gleam of kind- 
ness and sympathy in his eyes, showed why 
it was done, and won for him at once the 
regard of his blushing freight, and of her 
mother. 

He did not even repent him of his 
deed, when he saw Christine, whom he 
otherwise would have taken in, ushered into 
the dining-room by the curate, and his 
self-denial was rewarded by finding that 
he was to sit next her, while the ob- 
noxious curate was placed on the other side 
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of the table, out of sight behind an epergne 
of flowers. 

The dinner was good and well served, and 
the wines were beyond praise, so Harold, 
who liked good eating and drinking, just 
as he liked all the other good things and 
pleasures that came in his way, but without 
inordinate longings for them, felt in a toler« 
ably good franie of mind. He tried his best 
to get up a conversation with Christine, 
but somehow he could not get beyond the 
merest commonplaces, so rather disgusted 
with himself, he turned his attention to what 
was going on at the rest of the table. 
Anxious to please, and trying his best 
to do so, he succeeded. 

Mrs. Stanhope was charmed with his 
unassuming, quiet, pleasant manner. The 
Major found him a patient and attentive 
listener to his oracular utterances. The 
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Doctor thought him a clever, sociable young 
fellow. The Curate thought him an insuffer- 
able prig, and managed to let everybody 
know that he thought so, whereby the 
Curate took a step down the ladder. 
Christine thought he might have paid her 
more attention, and was piqued at his 
apparent indifference; so you see that 
Harold's best friend could not have wished 
him better success. 

When the dessert was on the table, the 
Major got into a discussion with the 
Doctor on a political topic, on which they 
argued nearly every day with the most 
tiresome prosiness, and Harold was free to 
amuse himself elsewhere. He turned to 
Christine, who was trying to hold a conver- 
sation with the Curate around the epergne, 
on the interesting subject of Church decora- 
tion, and he said. 
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"Are you very angry with me, Miss 
Christine ?" 

"Angry with you, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh ! What have you done to make me 
angry ?" 

"If you do not know. Miss Christine, 
then I suppose you are not angry with me, 
and I am very glad to hear it." 

" Should you be very much distressed if I 
were angry with you?" 

"You have asked a question. Miss 
Christine. Do you expect a truthful 
answer?" said Harold, looking down into 
her eyes meaningly. She turned her head 
away, and answered, 

" I always prefer truthful answers to my 
questions. I should not care to know 
anyone who did not give me truthful 
answers." 

"Then," Harold said gravely, "I should 
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be very much distressed indeed if you were 
angry with me, and that for a reason which, 
perhaps, you would not like me to tell you 
just yet." 

Christine knew not what answer to make 
to this rather plain speech. To her relief, 
and yet, so contrary is human nature, to 
her slight vexation, her mother at this 
moment arose, and the ladies retired to the 
drawing-room, Harold beating the Curate 
by a head, in the race to open' the dining- 
room door for their exit. 

The men drew their chairs together, and 
the Major commenced talking on boating 
subjects. 

" That is a nice little boat of yours, Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh." 

** Yes, she is a beauty. She sails nearly 
as fast as your big yacht. By the way, 
why did you choose such a rig for your 
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boat ? I should have thought a cutter would 
have been best." 

This at once set the Major off on a 
defence of his boat, the vehemence of which 
shewed that his usual pomposity of man- 
ner was a veneer, that was continually 
getting worn through. He and Harold 
got into a warm discussion upon 
the relative merits of various rigs, and 
Harold seeing that he could not convince 
Major Stanhope, allowed himself to be 
silenced, so that the Major thought he was 
vanquished, and himself being the victor, 
he felt a proportionate increase of regard for 
Harold, which the latter was not slow to 
see. 

"Do you row at all, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh ?" asked Dr. Wainwright. 

"Oh, yes, I have just joined the Nautilus 
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rowing club. We have a boat down every- 
day/' 

" Those Nautilus fellows are a very fast, 
disreputable set. They will do you no 
good," said the Curate. 

Now Harold had observed that Mr. 
Pearson had made several hits at him during 
dinner, and the patronising tone in which 
he made this last observation nettled him. 
At the very first meeting of the rowing 
club Harold had attended, he recollected 
to have heard the name of Pearson proposed, 
and afterwards blackballed, so knowing 
that at Portwich the clerical element took 
to the river, as in some places it does to 
cricket, he said at a guess, 

" I suppose your sentiments have changed 
since you were blackballed, Mr. Pear- 
son ?" 

He saw by the Curate's changing colour 
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that his shot had hit the mark, and anxious 
to drive it home, he remarked : 

"We are a very exclusive club. We 
have none but good fellows in it. It cer- 
tainly is fast, but unfortunately there only 
seem to be two classes of fellows in Portwich, 
the *good, apron -stringed, namby-pamby 
young men, and the jolly, good-natured, 
gentlemanly and fast set. I know which 
I'd choose." 

* The Curate gulped his wine in silence. 
He was not prepared with a retort. 

"Gad! it is so in all places," said Major 
Stanhope. "What! are you fellows going 
to join the ladies so soon? Featherston- 
haugh, my boy, do you sit here and keep 
me company, we must finish another bottle 
of port." 

Harold complied, taking care, however, 
that the Major had the largest share of the 
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wine. Not that Harold's head was unable 
to stand it. Like many young fellows of 
the present day, he was able to stand a 
good deal, and this, perhaps, led him to 
drink more than he need have done, 
knowing that he could do it with compa- 
rative impunity. But he wished to go 
into the drawing-room with a perfectly 
clear head, and be able to speak without 
any thickness of utterance. He did not 
want to have to "take a line" from one 
chair to another to steer himself straight. 

The Major prosed away about yachts 
and yachting, in spite of Harold's impatience, 
and suggestions that the ladies would think 
themselves neglected. The Major was at 
home, and was master, so there is no 
knowing how much longer he might have 
stayed, had not Harold, in a fit of despera- 
tion, and under pretence of helping him- 
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self to another glass, poured the remainder 
of the wine into his finger-glass. Major 
Stanhope presently finding the " other 
bottle" was finished, and supposing it had 
been legitimately drunk, led the way into 
the drawing-room. 

The Curate had gone. Dr. and Mrs. 
Wainwright and Mrs. Stanhope were 
playing whist with dummy. Christine was 
seated by her sister Kate, fanning her. 
The Major took up dummy's cards, and 
Harold threw himself on a footstool at the 
feet of the sisters. * 

" What have you do;ie to Mr. Pearson," 
said Miss Stanhope, "he has gone away 
quite in a huff?" 

" The fellow is a — well, I'll tell you all 
that I said to him. I happened to mention 
that I belonged to the Nautilus Rowing 
Club, when he said they were a set or 
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blackguards and would ruin my morals, 
or words to that effect; and I reminded 
him that he had tried to effect an entrance 
into the club, and had been blackballed, 
and I said the club was exclusive, and 
would only have good fellows for its 
members. It made him awfully savage." 

"How could you be so rude?" said 
Kate. 

''Well, he deserved it. You saw how 
he tried to snub me at dinner, didn't you ? 
I said more than that." And Harold re- 
peated what he had said about there being 
only two sets of young men in Portwich. 

Miss Christine said, " Mr. Pearson is not 
namby-pamby, nor is he tied to his mother's 
apron strings." 

"Ah, pardon me. I suppose 1 ought 
not to say anything against a curate to 
young ladies." 
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" Really, Mr. Featherstonhaugh," said 
Kate, "you must not be so severe. Mr. 
Pearson is really not a bad sort of fellow, 
and we women are not blindly attached to the 
cloth." 

" Ten thousand pardons ! still my general 
proposition is correct." 

" But you do not really mean that 
you would rather belong to the fast 
set." ■ 

"Upon my word, I do. Not that I 
would imitate their irregularities you know, 
but in all other respects they are the best 
set" 

"But surely," said Christine, "religion, 
and soberness, and purity of living are pre- 
ferable to a careless life spent for amuse- 
ment only." 

" Certainly, but I don't care a rap for all 
those qualities ; in fact, I don't believe in 
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their existence, without manliness, honour, 
and a thorough hatred and avoidance of 
meanness. And when I see the one set 
entirely without the latter qualities, I feel a 
contempt for the other professions they 
make." 

"Your remarks are too sweeping, and 
you know it," Christine replied, while 
Kate gazed with unusual animation at his 
eager face. 

" Well, I only meant them to apply 
generally. Of course there are numerous 
exceptions," and they were all silent for 
a little while, then Harold said — 

" We are to have a regatta next month. 
The prize of the day will be a ladies* 
cup for an eight-oared race. The sub- 
scriptions are limited to half-a-crown. 
Let me put your names down, and then 
I will get you a place on the judge's 
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barge. I am going to stroke one of the 
boats." 

"Oh, what fun that will be. I do so 
love to see a regatta. Will your crew 
win ?" 

" I am afraid not, we are all such light 
men. Our average is only ten stone four, 
and the average of another boat is at least 
eleven stone." 

" Oh, do try to win." 

" We shall win if you will do something 
for us." 

" What do you mean ?" 

**Our colours are black and yellow. 
Will you make us a flag for our 
bows?" 

" But what will the other men *say ? 
Perhaps they may wish other ladies to work 
them flags." 

" Oh, no ! As stroke, I have undertaken 
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to get them a flag. Our coxswain, who 
would otherwise have had that duty to per- 
form, is a mere boy, and shy into the 
bargain." 

"Well, I will make you one," said 
Christine. " What size shall it be ?" 

" About ten inches by seven — yellow with 

a black cross on it I am so much obliged 

to you. We will do our best to pull in 

first past the winning mark. The athletic 

sports are the next day, and I am going 

in for the mile race. Shall you be 

there ?" 

» 

"Yes, I believe Papa is going to take 

us there. Shall you win that ?" 

"Yes, if you will take your place 
about fifty yards from the, winning post, 
and wave your handkerchief as I 
pass." 

Christine blushed a little. Harold's gaze 
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was SO very full of admiration. Kate 
looked on in amusement. Christine re- 
plied — 

"If that will be of any service to you, 
I will do so." 

"Christine, dear, will you sing?" asked 
her mother. 

"Yes, mamma, with pleasure. What 
sort of songs do you like, Mr. Feather- 
stonhaugh ?" 

" Ballads," he replied ; and taking up a 
book of Welsh music, he said, "I shall 
ask you to sing me, *Ar hyd y nos.' 
Oh ! they have put these absurd words to 
it. You know the song is a most plaintive 
one, and they have put merry words to it. 
My sister has the same song, and I 
wrote her words which I believe express 
the spirit of the music far better than 
these stupid ones do. Will you give 
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me leave to pencil them between the 
lines?" 

" Certainly. Do it while I play this 
piece." 

Harold wrote out the words, and Chris- 
tine read them over, and being delighted 
with them, sang them to that exquisitely 
tender and mournful air, "Ar hyd y 



nos." 



She had a contralto voice of very fair 
calibre, and Harold, who had very little 
knowledge of music, and who could only 
appreciate the simple music that goes direct 
to one's heart, and does not stop short 
at one's cultivated ears, hung over her in 
rapture. 

When she had sung two or three little 
songs, she rose and closed the piano. She 
said — 

"As you are a poet, Mr. Featherston- 
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haugh, 1 must get you to write in my album. 
What will you write for me ?" 

" I am no poet, Miss Christine. I have a 
knack of versification ; but although I believe 
that 1 feel and think poetry sometimes, I 
cannot express it — in verse at any rate — I 
endeavour to do so in prose sometimes. 
The art of versification is an art simply, and 
is not even a talent. I shall be pleased to 
write in your album ; but if you will allow 
me, I will write in it some verses of mine 
which have already appeared in a magazine, 
because I am very distrustful of the quality 
of my verse, and I would prefer giving you 
something that has already passed the ordeal 
of approval by an editor. I will, however, 
write you an acrostic which will be quite 
new." 

"Thanks so much. You shall take my 
album home with you, to-night, if you will." 
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Certainly." 

Will you write me an acrostic now — an 
impromptu. I challenge you to do it, Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh," said Kate, in better 
spirits than she had been for months. 

" Give me a pencil and paper, and speak 
not to me for ten minutes on peril of my 
displeasure," cried Harold, entering into the 
fun, and in ten minutes time he had pro- 
duced two very pleasant little verses on the 
words Kate Stanhope. 

^' I will take a little moi e time over yours. 
Miss Christine," he whispered. 

She smiled assent. 

It was eleven o'clock, and he rose to go. 

"Call on me in a day or two," said 
Major Stanhope. "I want to take your 
opinion on the desirability of an alteration 
I propose making in the bows of ids 
yacht." 
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It was a beautiful, moonlight night, and 
Harold went for a walk as far as the bridge, 
and leaning on its massive buttress, he 
thought, as he smoked his cigarette, of the 
very pleasant evening he had had, of the set 
down he had given the Curate ; of the oppor- 
tunities that presented themselves for making 
further acquaintance with Christine, and then 
— he found that he had forgotten to bring 
her album away with him. 
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CHAPTER III. 



THE next morning Harold wrote a 
note to Christine. 



" Dear Miss Christine. 
" I forgot to bring your album away with 
me last night. If you knew the reason 
of my forgetfulness, you would pardon 
me. Will you kindly send the album by 
the bearer. 

"Yours very truly, 
" Harold Featherstonhaugh." 
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He despatched his office-boy with the 
note, who presently brought back the album. 
Inside it Harold found a slip of paper on 
which was written, 

"I send the album. I assume that the 
reason of your forgetfulness has something 
to do with sitting with papa so long over 
your wine last night," 

" What a shame !" said Harold, to him- 
self, " to insinuate that 1 was drunk." 

He was now in the thick of training 
for the rowing match and the race, and 
the two occupations combined, left him 
no leisure for making love, so that 
between this time and the day of the 
race, his calls upon the Stanhopes were 
limited to two — one the day after the 
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dinner-party, when he found them out, 
and had to be content with leaving his 
card, and the other when he took 
back Christine's album. He did not leave 
it, as she was away on a visit, and he 
wished to give it into her own hands. He, 
however, had a long and pleasant chat with 
Kate. It is strange how cordial one feels 
towards the female relatives of one's beloved, 
even to the extent of flirting with them 
sometimes. Kate was one of those nice, 
good girls, who inspire men with a sisterly 
affection, and her being an invalid made it 
more easy to be on intimate terms with her, 
than if she had been well and marriageable. 

Three eight-oars were expected to com- 
pete for the Ladies' cup. Two of these 
were formed of the members of the club, 
chosen by drawing lots, and the weakest 
men had been drawn to row with Harold. 
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The third eight was composed of a rival 
club, and they boasted that they meant to 
carry the cup away from the Nautilus 
crews. 

Harold's daily life now ran thus : — 
Breakfast at seven, and a two mile run along 
the embankment of the river afterwards. 
Then at the office until four ; on the river for 
an hour and then dinner ; so that altogether 
his time was very fully occupied, and 
some days before the race he felt him- 
self in such fine condition, that he relaxed 
considerably in his training for fear of 
overdoing it, and training all the strength 
out of him, as is sometimes done; a prize- 
fighter, or runner, often being in a better 
condition a week before the time of his 
combat than when it arrives. 

Oh ! the miseries of a training pull. Let 
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me endeavour to picture one. The men 

were, a few evenings before the race, gathered 

together in the club-room, doffing their 

usual clothes and attiring themselves in 

« 
their flannels. We shall know them by 

their names and numbers in the boat ; Bow, 

Two, Three, Four, Five, Six, Seven, Stroke 

(Harold), and Cox. 

"I don't mind so much being beaten 
by the other Nautilus crew, but I do 
hope we shall lick the Argonauts," said 
Bow. 

"We will try and lick both crews," 
answered Harold. "We row in better 
time than the Violet," (the name of the boat 
rowed by the other Nautilus crew) " and 
although they are heavy fellows, I think 
they will have their work cut out to beat 
us. We have practised a good bit harder 
than they have, too." 
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" We can't all row like you, Stroke." 

" Take your places, men." So they went 
down to the boat-house, and catching hold 
of the long, slim, racing eight-oar, each 
man at his own thwart, they ran her into 
the water. Anyone observing how gingerly 
some of the crew settled themselves on their 
thwarts, would have guessed, and rightly, 
that those great enemies of the rowing man, 
"raws," had visited those parts of them 
which came in contact with, and had friction 
on, the thwarts. 

" I say, Jennings, I put some Fuller's earth 
on my raw, and it did it no end of 
good." 

" By Jove, I put some arnica on mine, and 
didn't it punish me." 

"Silence in the bows; ready, forward, 
row," and the blades of the long oars 
caught the water together, and the boat shot 
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forward like an arrow. They rowed in the 
fresh water above the weir, and pulled at a 
good pace, and with a long, muscle stretch- 
ing stroke, that soon found out the weak- 
nesses of the crew. 

"Two," bawled the coxswain, "you are 
in too soon. Three, keep your eyes in the 
boat," (this as a boat-load of young women 
passed by). " Seven, you feather too high. 
Two, don't get in so soon, come further 
forward. Row your stroke through. Five," 
and so on, until those who had been bullied 
the most, felt as if they never could learn 
to row, and would have liked to have 
abandoned rowing for ever in sheer weariness 
of spirit. 

The course over which the race was to be 
rowed, was two miles in length, and about 
one mile from Portwich, so that they rowed 
three miles without an easy, and then 
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they turned round and rested awhile be- 
fore rowing over the course at racing 
speed. 

•' Now ! are you ready ?" 

Flannel jerseys were thrown ofF, and 
comforters unwound, hats deposited in the 
bottom of the boat, and feet firmly braced 
on the stretchers. " Ready ! go !" and oflF 
they went, each man exerting himself to the 
utmost 

"There, youVe done the distance in 
twelve seconds longer time than you did 
it yesterday, and in worse style," said the 
Coxswain. 

** That shows that we have trained 
too much," said Harold. "We will not 
pull over the course again until the race, 
but content ourselves with practising 
starts." 

Wednesday arrived, the day of the race. 
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which was to take place at three o'clock 
in the afternoon, the other races coming 
ofF before and afterwards. In the morning, 
Harold called on the Stanhopes with some 
tickets of admission to a barge, stationed 
about twenty yards from the winning- 
post. 

" This will be a better place for you to see 
the race from, than the judge's boat, as you will 
see the fellows making their final spurt just 
where you will be situated." 

"Thank you," said Christine. "What 
time shall you be there ?" 

" Oh, not until just before the race. The 
fact is, T feel rather nervous, and the look- 
ing at the other races will make me doubly so, 
I expect." 

Christine felt but little interest in the 
races which preceded the event of the day, 
and as three o'clock drew near, she got 
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positively nervous. She said, somewhat 
angrily, to herself, 

" Why should I care so much about this 
race? Mr. Featherstonhaugh is the only 
person I know who is to take part in it, and 
he is nothing to me." 

Yet she did feel no small interest in the 
race, and it could only be because he was 
in it. Presently, an eight-oar swept by on 
its way to the starting-point. Its colours were 
blue and white. It was the Argonaut eight. 
Then after five minutes' interval, the two 
boats of the Nautilus club came by, first red, 
and her own black and yellow flag fluttering 
in the bows of the last. The men, as they lay 
forward to their oars and drew the blades 
through the water with force and precision, 
all of them moving as one man and eager 
for the coming struggle, formed a sight 
enough to excite anyone. The feeling of 
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the spectators was in favour of red. Her 
crew looked so big, and the very perfection 
of strength. The loudly expressed opinion 
of the people about her showed Christine 
which boat was expected to win, and she 
looked at Harold to gather from his coun- 
tenance what he thought. 

He smiled back confidently, and certainly 
his crew, if they lacked in strength, rowed 
with a clearness and strict regard to time, 
which perhaps was wanting in both the 
other boats. They all swept out sight 
beyond a bend in the river. After what 
seemed a very long time, a pistol shot was 
heard. 

" They are off!" was the cry, and people 
craned forward to catch the first sight of 
the boats around the bend. 

The starting in a race is the most nervous 
time of all. Harold, in anticipation, felt 
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quite breathless, and as though he could 
not pull a stroke. The river was only just 
wide enough for three eights to row abreast, . 
and the probability of a foul added to the 
excitement The eights turned round and 
backed to the starting point. Each man 
fixed his foot firmly on the stretcher, settled 
himself on his thwart, and with eye fixed 
on his coxswain, waited for the signal. Some, 
whose throats were parched with expectancy 
drank a little very weak brandy-and-water. 
It was some time before the boats could be 
got into line, each endeavouring to gain a 
slight advantage in the start. 

The starter cried out, 

"I shall call out one, two, and then 
fire!" 

" Ready,*' said Harold's coxswain. 

" One !" cried the starter. 

" Forward !" said the coxswain. 
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'' Two/' 

Bang ! 

The oars dipped into the water, and 
away went the boats side by side. Each 
man put his whole force into each stroke, 
to forge ahead at first, if possible. Each 
man kept his eyes in the boat, and devoutly 
hoped he should not catch a crab, or miss 
the water ; yet, although he did not look 
out of his boat, each man could see the 
runners on the bank, and the rival boats 
keeping stroke for stroke, and, if anything, 
appearing to draw ahead. 

The white water flashed in the sun, as it 
foamed away astern. The regular rattle of 
the oars in the rowlocks and the suppressed 
breathing of the men, the shouts of the 
runners on the banks and the exhortations 
of the coxswains, united in an overpowering 
and at the same time intensely exciting 
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noise. The banks seemed to fly by in an 
indistinct whirl. Neither boat had gained an 
advantage. 

They approached the bend where a foul 
was likely to occur. Each crew put ad- 
ditional vigour into their strokes to be the 
first around. The Argonaut's crew began to 
fall astern. Soon the two leading boats 
were clear of her, then Red began to draw 
away from Harold's boat, very slowly, and 
inch by inch, but still drawing away. When 
half the distance was over, she was clear 
of Harold's boat. Then he put on 
a spurt, and began in his turn to gain on 
Red. His crew had settled down, and were 
rowing a quick stroke. 

The Argonauts were two lengths astern, 
and quite out of the race. Reds had got 
a little out of order, and were rowing wild. 
Harold felt his heart give a great thump 
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within him, as he felt that, barring accidents, 

he was bound to win. Each man pulled up 
to every ounce of weight that was in him, 
determined to " win or die." 

Meanwhile, Christine saw the crowd of 
runners on the bank rapidly coming nearer, 
and then she discovered the boats, like 
streaks in the water, flashing light from 
their dashing oars. She saw that Red was 
in advance, and her heart sank within 
her. Then she saw Harold's crew quietly 
creeping up. A hundred yards from home 
they were level, and the shouts grew 
deafening. Fifty yards from home, her flag 
was half a length in front. It was bound 
to win, and Christine waved her white 
pocket- handkerchief enthusiastically. 

She heard Harold gasp out, " row," as 
he passed her, with face white and teeth 
set. She saw the muscles of his arms stand 
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out in lumps, as he threw his weight on to 
his . oar, and then — oh, horror ! she heard a 
loud crack, and saw him fall back into 
the arms of No. Seven, and the piece of 
his broken oar float quietly away, as Red 
came in winner by a yard. 

She put her handkerchief to her face, 
and fairly sobbed in her excitement. She 
saw Harold, who had rowed magnificently 
and harder than he ought to have done, 
get out of his boat and stagger up the bank, 
looking ten years older from the immediate 
effects of the struggle. My lady readers, 
you do not know what it is to be thoroughly 
" pumped out," to feel your throat anc/ 
mouth parched, your head aching as if 
splitting, your heart beating frightfully fast, 
your knees giving way under you, and each 
breath so hard to get that it verily appears 
as if it must be your last. You don't care 
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a rap whether you have won or lost, until 
you can get your breath again, and the 
terrible fighting for air of an exhausted man 
is neither desirable to feel, nor pleasant to 
see. 

Much sympathy was felt for the beaten 
crew, who had deserved success so well, and 
had only missed it by the merest accident. 
The oar, on examination, was found to have 
had an old discoloured crack, at the spot 
where it broke, or, otherwise, nothing in 
the way of fair rowing could have broken 
it. 

It was not until the Stanhopes were 
in their carriage, on the point of going 
home, that Harold went up to them. He 
said, 

" Your flag did not meet with the success 
it deserved, Miss Christine, but I assure you 
that it was no fault of ours. We should 
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have won if that confounded (I beg your 
pardon^ but 1 am so annoyed,) if that oar 
had been sound/' 

" I am so sorry, Mn Featherstonhaugh," 
replied Christine. '* You rowed splendidly, 
but you do look so tired." 

'^ Oh no, it is nothing, I shall be all right 
in a few minutes/' 

"Shall we give you a lift home, Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh ?" said Mrs. Stanhope. 
" We can put you down at the boat-house 
to dress, and then you must come home with 
us to dinner." 

"You are very kind. I must just see 
what the other fellows are going to do, if 
you will wait for me a moment." 

He returned with the information that his 
place could be supplied to take the boat 
home, and took his seat in the carriage, 
wrapping himself up in his comforter 
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and jacket, that he might not take 
cold. 

"It certainly was a great pity that you 
lost the race," Major Stanhope observed, • 
" but we must make you forget your troubles 
in a good dinner." 

" Thanks, but you will have to excuse 
me this evening. I must dine very simply, 
because I am still in training for the 
foot-race to-morrow, and if I dine with 
you, I shall not be able to resist the 
temptation of tasting that excellent port of 
yours." 

"Oh, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, pray do 
not run, to-morrow. I am certain you 
have overtasked your strength, to-day. You 
looked so dreadful when you came in," 
said Christine. 

"I must run, as I have made up my 
mind to do so. Do not be alarmed ; you 
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will see that I shall be in perfect condition, 
to-morrow." 

« 

"Well, Featherstonhaugh," broke in the 
Major, " you must dine with us to-morrow 
instead of to-day." 

" I shall be most happy, and I shall enjoy 
a good dinner, after ringing the changes on 
chops and steaks and a pint of beer, as I have 
been doing lately. Here we are at the 
boat-houses. Good-bye. I shall look for 
you, to-morrow. Miss Christine, as I run 
the last round." 

" Uncommonly nice young fellow that," 
said the Major, when Harold had de- 
parted. 

"Yes, dear, I think he is," answered 
his wife. 

Christine silently concurred. 




^ ^. ft 




CHAPTER IV. 



THE day of the races was as fine as 
it need be. The brilliant sunshine 
was tempered by a cool breeze, that fluttered 
the gay dresses of the ladies on the stand, 
llie races were to take place on a large flat 
meadow by the river side, in fact the river 
was its longest boundary, winding three parts 
around it A space had been railed off for 
the running, so as to form a wide circular 
path* Eight times around this constituted a 
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mile, and eight times would the runners pass 
where the Stanhopes were seated, before the 
contest was decided. It was an inspiriting 
scene. Full quarter way round the circle 
were tiers of seats, from any part of which 
a good view of the sports could be had. 
These were bright with ladies* dresses. The 
rest of the field was pretty well crowded with 
the sterner sex. 

The Stanhopes had front seats close by 
the winning-post, and here Harold joined 
them^ and sat on the grass at their feet, 
chatting as unconcernedly as if he were not 
nervous, though in reality he was so. The 
races were frequent and good, and were 
interspersed with leaping, throwing the cricket 
ball^ and hurling the hammer, io that, to 
Christine, the time passed quickly until it 
was time for Harold to go and dress for the 
race. As he got up, he quietly drew her 
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handkerchief from her pocket, unobserved 
by any one but her, and as she looked 
inquiringly at him, he said, 

" Pray forgive me, but I require an 
amulet, or I shall be safe to come to some 
unutterable grief," and he was gone, leaving 
her in a state of bewilderment and wonder if 
this was the way young men made love. If 
so, she thought it was a very bold and 
impertinent way. 

Harold was soon dressed, and took his 
place at the starting post ; as near the inside 
ropes as he could. He had Christine's hand- 
kerchief tied round his arm, and on the 
breast of his jersey he had sewn her flag, 
which had been so unlucky in the boat race. 
He looked^ white and nervous, and he was 
nervous. 

At school, he had been one of the 
best runners, but he was ignorant of the 
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calibre of those he was to run against 
now, and he scanned them critically as they 
came one by one to the post. He felt 
reassured as he saw that in all probability he 
was the fastest runner there, and if his wind 
only held out, he might win easily. He 
determined to make the running at first, 
and by getting ahead at once, cow the others, 
and so stand a better chance of winning. A 
leading man always runs better than the 
same man would, if headed. Stay, there 
were only eleven at the post, there ought to 
be twelve. Ah ! there was the twelfth man 
leisurely sauntering from the tent. He even 
stopped to look at the prizes which were set 
out on a table close to the ropes. Harold 
had time to measure his man, and he at once 
saw that with him alone would he have to 
cope. 

The man was shorter than Harold, 
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but was so light and wiry, and looked in 
such thoroughly good condition, that 
Harold's heart sank within him^ and he 
wished he had not Christine's handkerchief 
on his arm, as it would probably only be 
disgraced. 

"Who is that fellow?" Harold whispered 
to his neighbour. 

" Bowlby, the fellow who won the 
stranger's mile at Oxford." 

The runners were all ranged in line, 
bending forward, eager to start, elbows close 
to their sides, and hands fast clenched. 
" Ready." Harold could not forbear glancing 
round to see if Christine were looking, and 
at the word " Go," he was not ready and 
lost a couple of yards by his start. Away 
they all went like the wind, our hero last, 
Bowlby leading, and evidently making the 
running. 
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" Let him make the running as much as 
he likes," thought Harold. *^He is doing 
what I wished to do. Til save myself for 
the last round." 

The first round was run very quickly, 
Harold last of all, and hugging the ropes. 
To Christine's inexperienced eye, his pale 
face and staring eyes seemed to indicate that 
he was already tired, and she naturally felt 
disappointed. The second round was even 
faster than the first, and Harold still kept 
his inglorious position. 

"Papa, why does not Mr. Featherston- 
haugh run faster ? I am sure he can." 

"I am afraid not, my love, the pace is 
very fast." 

" He's running cunning, Miss," shouted 
a man from behind, taking an interest 
in the race, and anxious to impart in- 
formation. 
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As they passed on the third lap, it 
was evident the pace had told, for several 
had fallen behind, and Harold was fifth. 
This position he kept until the sixth round, 
when he spurted and took third place. The 
excitement was immense, the people shouted 
out the names of their favourites, mingled 
with all sorts of unintelligible advice. Inside 
the inner circle the friends of the runners 
ran, meeting them at various points and 
splashing water over their faces. Christine 
felt the tears rise to her eyes with the 
excitement, and she had to clasp her hands 
hard and bite her lips to prevent giving 
way to an unladylike exhibition of her interest 
in the race. 

Harold felt that at the beginning of the 
eighth round he must try to get ahead, and 
he wondered • if he had it in him to run 
the race through at the increased pace. 
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Bowlby was several yards ahead, and ap- 
parently running easily. Now for it ; it was 
win or die, and exerting himself to the 
utmost at the end of the seventh round, 
amid the wildest shouting and applause, 
he shot forward, and in a few rapid strides 
took first place and ran near enough to the 
ropes to prevent Bowlby taking the inside, 
and, therefore, by a few inches, the shorter 
course, in the neck and neck race there 
was to be between them. And then Bowlby 
put on an answering spurt and got up to 
Harold, and abreast of each other they ran, 
each straining every nerve and muscle, with 
faces deadly white and gasping for breath. 
Harold knew that he could not stand the 
strain for many seconds longer. 

They were two hundred yards from home, 
one hundred and fifty, one hundred, and 
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strll abreast, the race still a toss up, and the 
closest that had ever been seen in Portwich. 
There were but fifty yards more. The judges 
were standing on each side of the course, 
with the tape held breast high between 
them. Oh, to be the first to touch it! 
Christine stood up and waved her scarf. 
Even the Major forgot his dignity and 
shouted encouragement. A last mad struggle, 
the goal is passed, and Harold has fallen 
exhausted on the turf, but the winner by a 
foot, and his number is hoisted up on the 
board to show everybody that it was not, 
as supposed, a dead heat. 

" By Jove, Sir," said the Major, address- 
ing nobody in particular, "that was the 
grandest thing I have ever seen. That spurt 
of Featherstonhaugh's, when he had not an 
ounce of breath left in him, was superb. 
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I shall go and see how the poor fellow 



is." 



"Bring him back here with you/' said 
his wife. 

Christine felt as if she would have liked 
a good cry, and lowered her veil to conceal 
her agitation. Carried away by the feeling 
of the moment, and with the sight of 
Harold fainting on the grass, still fresh in 
her mind, she broke down the reserve 
which a maiden has even to herself 
in love matters^ and felt that she loved 
Harold,^ and she was proud of loving 
him. 

It was three-quarters of an hour before 
he joined them, fully dressed. He laughed 
at their anxious inquiries, and professed to 
feel perfectly well. He certainly was in 
good spirits. He did not offer Christine's 
handkerchief back to her, and she, feeling 
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I am glad^ because the cup will 
now possess an additional value to 
me. 

"You are an adept at making fine 
speeches, Mr. Featherstonhaugh. Will you 
kindly help me through this crowd to the 
carriage ?" 

Harold did so, and rode home with them, 
dining with them that evening. He sat 
next to Christine, and was in the bowers of 
bliss. 

" When shall you have finished with my 
album, Mr. Featherstonhaugh ?" 

" I have finished with it, Miss Christine, 
and it is now on your hall-table, but 
the fact is, I am afraid to give it to 
you." 

"Why?" 

But Harold would not say why. The 
fact was, he had written an acrostic in it. 
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which expressed his own feelings so 
accurately, that it amounted to a declaration 
of love, and he was uncertain how Christine 
would take it ; whether she would con- 
sider it a liberty, or not. He was vexed 
that his impulsiveness had led him to 
write it in her album, whence it could 
not be taken, without disfiguring the 
book. 

When he went into the drawing-room, 
he saw that Christine had possessed 
herself of it, and was sitting 
with it on her lap, and a flush on 
her cheek. He sat by her side and 
whispered, 

" Am I forgiven ?" 

She looked at him with those splendid 
eyes of hers, (no man really knows what 
love is, if he has not bowed himself down 
in abject worship of such eyes,) and 

G 2 
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said hesitatingly, while he listened eagerly, 
the one little word "Yes." Their eyes 
met, and told a tale of love so enchant- 
ing, that they were both reluctant to with- 
draw their gaze. 

Then a shadow passed over Harold's 
eyes. His brow contracted, as if with a 
sudden memory ; and Christine noting it, 
and looking away, ashamed of her forget- 
fulness of maidenly decorum, wondered 
what was the reason of the change in his 
eyes, and surmised with the keen jealousy of 
love, that he was thinking of some old 
passion. The thought that he might have 
loved before, as she now deemed he loved 
her, was sharply painful. She had never 
even had a penchant for anyone before 
Harold. Her guess was so far correct that 
Harold was, in reality, thinking of Jenny. 
Something in the tenderness of Christine's 
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brief glance had reminded him of his old 
fiame, and the grief he had been the means 
of causing her. With him the cloud passed 
away quickly, and Christine forgot her 
discomfort when he said to her, as she was 
playing on the piano, 

" There is a saying, that it is dangerous to 
hear music in the company of a woman 
one loves. Do you think it is true ?" 

" Why should it be dangerous V 

" Because it inspires . one to say things 
which may be over bold." 

"Christine, that is a wrong note that 
you have just struck," cried Kate. "Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh, will you come and hold 
this wool for me to wind.?" So Harold 
was prevented from saying that which he 
was on the point of saying. 

Mrs. Stanhope was bewailing the loss 
of a pet dog which had died, in all pro- 
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bability, from overfeeding. Harold seized 
the opportunity, and with a sly glance at 
Christine, said, 

" I have a very beautiful little dog, pure 
white, and curly haired. I think you 
have seen it. I had it with me that day 
on board the yacht. My landlady is not 
kind to it, and I want to part with it, 
because I cannot have it with me in the 
office, and it frets its life out at home. 
Will you do me the real favour of accept- 
ing it, Mrs. Stanhope .? I should take it as 
a great kindness if you would." 

And after a little talk, Mrs. Stanhope did 
do him that kindness. 

Harold said to Christine, 

"Will you send him back this time?" 

" Hush !" 

"Ah!" said the Major, "that was a 
very nice piece you have been playing. 
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Christie; but it very nearly sent me to 
sleep." 

" You dear old pater !" cried Kate. " You 
have been asleep for an hour." 

"Eh, no! only had my eyes closed, 
really. Well, Featherstonhaugh, will you 
come and look at my yacht, to-morrow ?" 

« With pleasure. Sir,*' 

"I thought of altering her to a cutter. 
She sails so slowly." 

"Let me beg of you not to alter her. 
She is not the build for a cutter." 

" But I should lengthen her bows, and 
make them finer." 

" Oh ! now they are ofF upon yachting 
topics they won't condescend to speak to 
us ;" said Kate, to her sister, as they drew 
together in a corner, and took up their 
work. 

"Just listen to papa, how he is laying 
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down the law ! What is the ^ wave line/ 
that he is talking about ?" 

" I don't know, I am sure," said Kate ; 
" but look how pale Harold is. I am sure 
he is tired, and papa is boring him." 

" You must not call him ' Harold !' " 
said Christine, laughingly. 

"Why not? I am sure he has made 
himself at home with us. If he calls me 
Kate, I shall call him Harold to his 
face; but do look how pale he is 
getting." 

And Harold did look pale, sure enough, 
and presently he moved to a lower and 
more cofnfortable chair, while drops of 
perspiration gathered on his forehead. 
Christine crossed over to her mother, and 
whispered something to her. The latter 
spoke to her husband. 
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"Excuse nie, dear, but Mr. Featherston- 
haugh is ill." 

" Oh, it is nothing," answered Harold, 
laughing feebly. " I expect I ate too much 
dinner, after the abstinence of the last few 
weeks." But although he said this, he 
knew it was something more serious. 
Several little things that had occurred to 
him, had given him the idea that there 
was something the matter with his heart. 
Once, after a hard day's rowing down the 
river at Falconebury, he had felt his heart 
thumping away at a fearful rate, and he had 
experienced great difficulty in breathing. 

Once or twice afterwards, when he had 
exhausted himself in some athletic perform- 
ance, he had felt the same symptoms ; but, 
for at least two years, he had not had a 
recurrence of them, and he had ceased to 
think anything about * the matter. How- 
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ever, now he had the same sort of attack 
as bad as before, and the horrid suspicion 
shot through his mind again. He lay 
back, endeavouring to laugh it ofF, but 
suffering far more than they thought, 
although they could see he was very ill. 
They put it down, however, to nothing 
more serious than too great exhaustion 
after the efforts of the two previous days, 
and perhaps it was nothing more ; and as, 
in a little while, he became much better, 
they saw no cause for alarm. 

Mrs. Stanhope, however, would not allow 
him to go away that night, but insisted on 
his sleeping at the Grange. Harold was 
not at all loth to assent to this arrangement, 
and as he was made to lie on a couch, and 
Christine herself brought him his tea, he 
was happy enough in spite of his fears — 
fears which he resolved to have set at rest, 
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one way or another, by going to a medical 
man on the morrow. 

He even had three cups of tea, asking 
Christine to be kind enough to bring him 
his cup each time, and each time contriving 
that their fingers should touch, and pro- 
longing the operation of sweetening his tea 
to a needlessly long time, while he looked 
up and endeavoured to catch another of 
those burning, thrilling glances, which 
seemed to go right down into his heart, 
and melt it away to nothing. He could 
not help smiling, as he thought that if 
the doctor could know all, he would certainly 
say his heart was affected. 

Strange to say, as they were in the hall 
going up to bed, his candle blew out, although 
there was no draught, and he lit it at Chris- 
tine's, and the wick was damp and would 
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not light easily, so they had to hang a little 
behind the others. 

" May I keep your handkerchief with your 
consent, Christine?" 

She whispered so low, that he could 
scarcely hear her — 

« Yes— Harold." 

He was a step above her on the stairs, 
facing her. At that moment, no one was 
observing them. He stooped down, like 
he did in a certain farm-house years ago, and 
pressed his lips to hers, so suddenly that she 
was taken unawares. She looked up startled 
and trembling. A footstep sounded in the 
hall below them. It was one of the ser- 
vants. Harold and Christine went upstairs 
like two in a dream, and saying — 

" Good night, Christine." 

"Good night, Harold," parted for the 
night. 
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Harold threw himself on his bed, in a 
perfect fever of love and passion. All 
through the night he tossed and turned 
about, and thought of Christine, of how he 
loved her, of how she loved him, of what 
he should say to her in the morning, of how 
they would meet, until it was dawn ere 
he closed his eyes and slept for an hour. 
Then when he awoke, thete swept across his 
mind, like an icy deluge over the land, * the 
thought, the conviction, that he was in- 
dulging in wild hopes, in vain desires ; that 
the love of a poor man like himself could 
never be accepted by Christine, the daughter 
of a rich (as he supposed) and proud 
man. 

Was he not behaving in the most dishon- 
ourable and ungentlemanly manner, in thus 
taking advantage of the kindness and hos- 
pitality shown to him by the Stanhopes, 
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endeavouring to steal the affections of their 
daughter, for whom their views must be far 
higher. . The thought was agony. 

He blamed himself. He blamed Heaven 
for enduing him with such an impetu- 
ous and impressionable nature, and after 
casting about in his mind and being per- 
plexed as to what was the right thing to 
do, he left it all to circumstances and hurried 
down to breakfast. 

Who shall describe the emotions of a 
maiden, who has for the first time, felt the 
kiss of love ? 

Christine was too pure herself to willingly 
believe impurity of others, therefore 
she had no doubt but that Harold meant 
her to know that he loved her, or he 
would never have dared to do what he 
had done. She looked upon that kiss as, in 
effect, a kiss of betrothal, and in that belief 
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she allowed her imagination to run riot, and 
fell more deeply in love with Harold than 
ever. 

Love is like a mill-pool ; it gathers in 
volume, calmly gliding between its banks, 
and doing no harm, exerting but a gentle 
force ; but when a certain spot is reached, 
when the flood-gates have burst, then the 
hitherto quiet course of the stream is 
changed to the tempestuousness of a rushing 
torrent, resistless in its force. So it was with 
Christine. Still, Harold had not yet 
spoken to her father and mother, and was 
not her declared suitor, so she must con- 
duct herself with a maidenly reserve and 
with due decorum. 

So it came to pass that at breakfast, when 
she sat opposite Harold, he, looking eagerly 
and anxiously at her face, could not see any 
tell-tale signs of self-consciousness, and con - 
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eluded that, either she did- not care for him, 
and thought it best not to take any notice 
of his conduct the night before, rather than 
risk a scene ; or, but this he found it diffi- 
cult to believe, that she was like many 
other girls with whom he was acquainted — 
and for the sake of our English nation, I 
am sorry that there are so many of them — 
who would let a man kiss their faces, 
whether cheek or lips, when he had no 
right to do so, and think it only a jolly 
lark. 

Hence a formal shake of the hand was 
all that passed between them as they parted. 
No word was said that could be construed 
by Christine to mean that he would see 
her again soon, yet she expected that he 
would, believing him to be as honourable 
and high-minded as herself For a few 
days she went about the house with such 
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a sunny expression on her face, that Kate 
was curious to find out the cause, but did 
not 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE harvest had come and was over. 
The yellow fields of grain that 
waved in billowy undulations as the heated 
breezes swept over them, and changed from 
a brilliant, golden sheen to a mellower, 
richer brown, as the shadows slowly chased 
the sunshine over the corn, were laid low 
by the hand of the reaper, and pale 
yellow stubbles had taken their place. The 
harvest moon, that made the night nearly as 
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light as the day, had waxed and 
waned. 

September, laden with her orchard trea- 
sures, and rich with her nutty lanes, 
had passed away, and colder, sadder 
October had come. The brilliant beauty 
of spring, the more mature charms of 
summer, all paled before the intense 
colouring of autumn. 

From the hill where the Browns 
lived, the prospect was gorgeous. The 
masses of wood bore such warm, bright 
colours as never graced a painter's palette. 
The beech lent her fiery crimson, the oaks 
their tanny red, the ashes and willows their 
tender yellow, the sycamores and elms 
their sober russet, the larches their pale 
buff, and the giant Scotch firs their 

unchangeable, dark-green foliage, and 

■ 

their rosy stems -7- shooting up above 
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the host of neighbouring trees, and lift- 
ing their table-like tops far in the sky — 
to jostle together in a crowd of colour 
that filled the near landscape with a splendid 
vision. 

The purple-veined brambles showed their 
over-ripe berries in clusters of intensest 
black, the hazel bushes in the lanes held 
out graceful wands decked with laburnum- 
coloured leaflets to the very points, the 
hedgebanks nursed here and there the 
spikes of crimson poison berries, which 
children long so to gather and taste. 
The hips and haws were already ripen- 
ing in profusion. The air was filled with 
falling leaves, or leaves whirled up and 
about by sudden flaws of wind ; leaves 
rustled under foot in the byways and 
highways. 

The rabbit shook the fallen leaves 
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as he leaped over the woodland glade, 
the pheasant drove up a cloud of them 
as she rose with a splutter from out 
the underwood. The wood-doves gathered 
in the oak woods, and as they took flight 
sent down showers from the rapidly 
baring branches. 

Along the railway embankment, where 
the ground ivy grew in profusion, its 
clear cut leaves shone out from the 
sodden grasses in all shades of green, 
and purple; and yellow. Leaves, leaves, 
leaves, in all colours and everywhere, 
but all dying or dead. Autumn had 
come. 

Autumn had come. In the woods, on 
the hills, the rocks and stones and tufted 
ferns had a light shed upon them which 
they felt not in the full foliaged summer, 
when a subdued darkness prevailed be- 
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tween the straight stems of thje larches. 
The faint, earthy smell of the decay- 
ing foliage that lay underfoot spoke 
volumes. It was death, and therefore sad 
to all. 

Such was the scene that greeted 
the eyes of Godfrey Evans, as he 
stepped briskly up the hill one 
Monday morning. Monday is proverbially 
an idle day with those of the sacred pro- 
fession, and Godfrey, whose heart and 
soul were in his work, and who put 
into his sermons all the thought and 
energy he could command, felt that he 
was entitled to a complete holiday on the 
Monday. This especial Monday he was 
armed with a fishing-rod and basket. 
As he approached the Mount, he saw 
Coralie and Mildred standing on the 
lawn. 
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" Hooray !" he cried, waving his hat. 
"Here's a splendid day for sport Won't 
we do some damage among the pike. 
Look at that opaline sky; look at the 
blue haze in yonder distance; feel this 
delicious, west wind." 

"Why, Mr. Evans," said Coralie, "you 
are as excited as Harold used to get, 
and quite as poetical. I do not know 
whether we ought to go fishing with 
you, though ; the fact is, I have a 
slight cold, and I am afraid it is too 
cold for me to sit in a boat all 
day." 

" My dear Miss Coralie," answered 
Godfrey, "you promised that you would 
come, and I shall not let you off your 
promise. It will do your cold no harm, 
I am sure, and if you feel uncomfort- 
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able you can return in an hour or 
two." 

" Yes, CoraJie, do come !" urged 
Mildred, " because I can't go, if you 
cannot." 

" Bother the women," said Godfrey, 
to himself. " They think of nothing 
but whether a thing is proper or not. 
Why cannot Mildred come fishing with 
me, by herself?" 

Coralie good-naturedly gave way, and the 
merry trio started off down the hill to the 
mere where they used to skate. The girls 
looked charming, as they walked briskly 
down the rather steep descent. The damp- 
ness of the grass, and the rough nature 
of the ground necessitated looped up 
skirts, which just allowed a glimpse of 
scarlet stockinged ankles and laced up 
boots, covering shapely insteps. Mildred es- 
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pecially, looked charming in Godfrey's eyes. 

The boat was in readiness for them, 
and a man to row them about. 
He had a bait-can full of small roach 
for bait. 

"I think/' said Godfrey, "that we had 
better try live-baiting first of all, while the 
baits are lively and strong. Don't you think 
so, Thompson?" 

"Yes, Sir, that will be the best way. 
I saw a big fish * strike,' " (/>., make a dart 
at smaller fish, which usually leap out of 
the water, and so- indicate what Master 
Pike is up to) "by yonder stakes. We 
had better try there first." 

"But, Mr. Evans," Mildred interrupted, 
" do you mean by ' live baiting ' that we 
are to put these pretty little fish alive on 
the hooks, and keep them so for ever so 
long ?" 
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"Yes, certainly." 

" Then I shan't fish. Just think how- 
cruel it is !" 

" No, really, it is not unjustifiably cruel. 
Miss Mildred," Godfrey explained. " Fish are 
cold-blooded things, and do not feel much 
pain. The hook is simply put through the 
skin under the back fin, and the only in- 
convenience they feel is the loss of their 
liberty, which they are feeling just as 
much now." 

"Then turn them into the mere again. 
Now I won't argue with you, but I won't 
fish with live bait, and I beg you will not 
do so either — there." 

"Your wish is law; see," said Godfrey, 
and taking up the bait-tin he pitched the 
little prisoners into the water, where they 
soon darted out of sight. 

"Oh!" exclaimed Coralie. "What shall 



!" 
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we do now? Mildred it was stupid of 
you 

Mildred blushed, and was taken aback. 
She said — 

"Now I have spoiled your sport, Mr. 
Evans. Why did you mind me? I am 
so sorry." 

"I thought ladies liked to be minded," 
Godfrey answered, smiling. " You have 
not spoiled our sport though. I daresay the 
pike will run as well at these, as at little 
fishes." 

" These " were two spoon-baits, and lest my 
lady readers should not know what a spoon- 
bait is, I will describe it. It is needless, I 
suppose, to say that it had nothing to do 
with being in love. It was invented by the 
Americans (so they say, but I do not believe 
them) and is a very killing bait at certain 
times. In windy weather and dark water. 
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pike will run at it greedily, mistaking its 
glitter for that of a fish. 

It is shaped like the bowl of a spoon, 
and from one end of it dangle hooks. 
This spoon spins rapidly, when it is 
drawn through the water, and it can be 
seen by the pike at a great distance. 

They all stepped into the boat, and as 
Godfrey only had two spoons, he gave a 
rod to each of the girls, and sat behind 
them, ready to offer his assistance if required. 
The man rowed them slowly round the 
mere, while they trailed the bait in the 
water about thirty yards behind the 
boat. 

They rowed for some distance without 
striking a fish. At last Coralie called 
out — 

" I've got one." 

** No, you haven't, it is only a weed. You 
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must reel your line in and let me disengage 
it." 

" Why don't the fish bite ?" 

" Patience, Miss Brown, patience." 

"Would not Harold like to be 
here ?" 

"Yes, that he would. I never saw a 
more enthusiastic angler." 

"Except yourself, Mr. Evans," said 
Mildred. 

" Harold is far more enthusiastic than I 
am. Miss ' Mildred. He is so in all things 
he takes up." 

"Yes, but I do not think he is so 
persevering as you are," Coralie re- 
marked. 

" Probably not, but he has accomplished 
many things by his quick energy, that I 
should have been too lazy to take up. By 
the way, it is a topic we have never alluded 
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to lately, but what has become of Miss 
Llewellyn? I was confident that Harold 
broke ofF with her when he left Falcone- 
bury, but I have not heard of or seen 
her lately. Do you know anything about 
her ?" 

He more particularly addressed Mildred, 
but she did not immediately answer. The 
subject was not a pleasant one to her. 
Coralie said — 

"For some time after he left I used 
to see her at church, and she looked pale 
and ill. Last week I had occasion to 
call at Mrs. Danby's, and I did not see her 
there." 

*' I wonder what has become of her ? 
For Harold's sake, I should be sorry if she 
lost her situation through her attachment 
to him, as I feared might be the case," 
Godfrey said. 
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" Oh, Mrs. Danby would never discharge 
her for that," Mildred answered. "If she 
has left, it must be for some other 
cause." 

Evans could not very well explain 
to the girls, that the breath of scandal 
might do so much mischief, as to induce 
Mrs. Danby to think ill of poor Jenny. 
He himself had heard reports, which his 
thorough faith in his friend made him 
indignantly disbelieve. 

Mildred spoke, after a short interval of 
silence, broken only by the splash of the 
oars, and said, 

" I heard John make use of some strange 
expressions the other day. I went into 
his litlle study, and saw a letter directed 
to Miss 'Llewellyn. Of course, I asked 
him what he was writing to her about, 
and he said it was business: that he was 
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endeavouring to expose some rascality ; 
and when I asked him if it had 
anything to do with Harold, he said 
no, and told me to mind my own 
business." 

" How singular !" exclaimed both Godfrey 
and Coralie, in a breath. 

"Yes, was it not? I don't know 
that I ought to have said anything 
about it, but I should like to know 
what it is all about. It is no use asking 
John, though. He is such a close old 
fellow." 

" He will tell us, when he thinks 
it right to do so, no doubt," said 
Evans. 

" Oh !" screamed Mildred, clutching at 
her rod, and holding on with all her might, 
as it bent double with the strain of a large 
fish. 
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" Back water, Thompson. Let out line, 
Miss Mildred. Let him go where he likes, 
or he will break away," said Godfrey. " Shall 
I take the rod? Do you think he is too 
much for you ?" 

"Oh, no, please let me pull it out 
myself," panted Mildred, in a great state 
of excitement, as well she might be. There 
are few things more exciting than to feel 
the savage rush of a big pike at one's 
bait The clutch of its formidable jaws, 
and its fierce wrench and struggle 
are communicated, as if by electricity, 
through the line and rod, to the arm 
and heart of the fisher. Mildred's fish 
fought well — running out the line, and 
dashing backwards and forwards, and 
once leaping right out of the water, 
so that it was fully ten minutes before 
it was brought suflSiciently near to the 

VOL. II. I 
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^ How unfinrtanatB !" said MildrecL 

**Well, yes^ but yoor aster did not 
appear to care much about fishing. I 
see you will be an enthuaastic filler- 
woman." 

'' Yes, I am sure I shall I do hope I shall 
catch another." 

But her good fortune had deserted her. 
Godfrey, who had taken C(»ralie's rod, 
succeeded in catching two more, but they 
were small ones. 

"I say, Thompson, the pike ought 
to run better than this^ oughtn't 
they r 

^ Aye, Sir, but you see it's just afore rain, 
and they won't bite then." 

" Rain ! there will be no rain. 
We never get rain with that blue 
haze in the distance, there was this 
morning." 
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" We shall have rain soon, Sir, look at 
the sky." 

Sure enough, the sky was clouded 
over with a dull, heavy- looking canopy 
of vapour, drifting from the south- 
west. 

" There ! I declare I felt a spot of rain on 
my nose," said Mildred. 

"You must be mistaken. Miss Mildred," 
and he turned his face upward. "Well, 
there's an unmistakeable one on my 
nose now, and you can see the drops 
on the water. What a nuisance ! Row 
round to the boat-house, Thompson ; we 
will shelter there for a while. It may leave 
off." 

"Not very likely. Sir." 

" Well, we won't give up so easily. We 
will wait and see, that is, if you do not mind. 
Miss Mildred." 
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" Oh, no, I don't mind in the least" 

They rowed into the boat-house, and 
sat watching the water, on which the 
drops of rain fell faster every second, for 
some minutes, or rather, Mildred watched 
the water and Godfrey watched her. He 
presently said, 

"Thompson, take these fish to the 
Mount, and tell Mr. Brown that we will 
wait here for a little while to see if it 
clears up. If it does, you can come back 
again, but if it goes on raining, you need 
not." 

The man touched his hat, and gathering 
up the fish, departed. 

" He is all very well on the open water, 
but here, he smells too much of beer 
and stale tobacco smoke; don't you think 
so ?" 
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" He is not the pleasantest of companions, 
certainly," she replied. 

" It's raining harder." 

" Yes." 

" I hope it will leave off." 

" So do I." 

" I am afraid it will not." 

" It does not look like it." 

These few commonplaces were all they 
could find to say to each other, as they 
sat together, alone in the quiet boat-house. 
Godfrey busied himself with putting the 
rods up. Mildred nervously played with 
the strings of her hat. The rain now 
splashed in torrents on the water, each drop 
sending up a little jet of water, as it struck 
the surface — and noisily rattled on the 
slate roof of the boat-house. 

The nodding water-hens and white-headed 
coots paddled about the margin. A 
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dabchick reappeared after a long dive, 
right in front of them, scarcely four yards 
away, and after staring at them for a 
few seconds, dipped under water as quick 
as lightning. And then they were wit- 
nesses to a singular incident. 

The boat-house was situated in a little 
creek, and through the grass on one side 
of this creek, they saw a stoat quietly 
creeping, until it got within leaping 
distance of a water-hen, which was grubbing 
along the margin in quest of food. 
Contracting itself for the spring, the stoat 
jumped right on the back of the startled 
water-hen, which began flapping its wings 
and croaking in dire alarm. After a short 
and severe struggle, the bird got into deeper 
water, and dived under, carrying the 
stoat with it. The latter let go its hold 
and came to the top of the water, and 
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swam ashore, balked of its prey, but 
it prowled along the side, looking as 
if it would like to have another 
chance. 

" What an interesting sight !" 

"Was it not?" 

"I think we had better be going, Mr. 
Evans/* 

"Stay one moment. Miss Mildred, 
I want to say something very important to 
you." 

"To me?" she faltered, guessing what 
was coming. 

" Yes, Mildred ; you may think it very 
presumptuous of a poor curate to make 
love to anyone like you, but I must plead 
this as my excuse, that I love you very 
dearly. I liked you when I first saw 
you, and that liking has ripened into a 
very strong love. I have nothing to offer 
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you but myself. My prospects of obtaining 
a living, are very poor indeed, and if you 
were to accept me, our engagement must 
of necessity be a long one. Still, if you 
can love me, as I feel that I love you, 
we need not mind waiting a few years. 
You have not known me many months. 
Do you think you can love me, Mildred ?" 
and he knelt by her side in the 
boat. 

She, knowing her own heart and expect- 
ing this, was ready with her answer. Her 
frank, straightforward nature was incapable 
of any assumed coyness. She looked him 
fully and fairly in the face with those 
honest, truthful, grey eyes of hers, and 
said, 

" You love me better than all else?" 
"I love you better than all else. Ten 
thousand times better." 
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She held out her hand and smiled. 
He clasped it in his, and pressed it to his 
lips. 

" But say * yes/ Say that you will be my 
wife." 

" Yes, I will be your wife." 

He arose and sat by her side, and drawing 
her to him, for the first time in his life he 
kissed a woman on the lips. 

Neither of them were of a very demon- 
strative nature, and so they sat happily and 
contentedly side by side, with their hands 
clasped, and his right arm around her 
waist. They did not heed the plashing 
of the rain, or the monotonous and dreary 
drips from the trees. It was quite fine and 
sunshining to them. 

**Are you happy, Mildred?" 

" Very. Are you, Godfrey ?" 

(Answer, physically demonstrated.) 
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"There is only one thing wanting, 
Godfrey, to make me perfectly 
happy." 

" What is that, dear ?" 

" I wish Coralie had a lover. She is so 
good and nice." 

" Well, I daresay she will soon find one ; 
but for the present don't you think, dear, 
that your father and mother will think 
one engaged couple enough to trouble 
them ?" 

"Oh ! I forgot all about them." 

« I didn't" 

" What will they say ?" 

"You should know better than I." 

"I don't know though. They like 
you." 

"Well, that is something. I suppose I 
must speak to them soon." 
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" Yes ; you had better do so this after- 
noon. I should not like them to learn from 
others first." 

''It shall be done this afternoon ; but, 
Mildred—" 

''Yes." 

" It won't be quite so nice as speaking to 
you." 

" Was that nice ?" 

(Physical demonstration.) 

" It is no use our discussing ways and 
means now, is it, dear ? We cannot do any 
good. Shall we defer it until we see some 
prospect of getting married ?" 

"Yes, Godfrey." 

"By the way, I must get you an en- 
gagement ring. Will you lend me that 
ring to use as a measure?" 

"There is no need for you to go 
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to that expense, Godfrey. / shall not 
forgetr 

(Physical demonstration of happiness.) 

"I don't want anything to make me 
perfectly happy, Mildred ; but I should be 
pleased if Harold were to get engaged to 
some nice girl, like you. It would steady 
him so." 

« Yes." 

" We used to talk about love and mar- 
riage in our boyish days ; and I always 
declared that I should live and die a 
bachelor, while he was eager to get 
married as soon as he could, and here I am, 
engaged first, after all." 

" Godfrey, we must be going, there is the 
lunch-bell." 

" Oh, dear ! time passes so quickly and 
pleasantly when one does this sort of thipg. 
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I think I shall go and do it again to some- 
body else, it is so pleasant." 

" You silly boy ; help me on with my 
waterproof." 

" We have added two more to this des- 
cription of thing," Godfrey said, holding 
up the spoonbait. 

" I shall not allow you to spoon. Sir ;" re- 
joined Mildred, laughing. 

"One more kiss." 

"Well, I never!" said a voice at the 
door. To their confusion, Coralie stood 
there staring at them. She had come down 
with the pony-chaise by the lane. Godfrey 
dropped on one knee before her, and said 
dramatically, 

"Behold your brother-in-law, Coralie!" 

Coralie's congratulations were warm, and 
she promised to do all she could to pro- 
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pitiate her parents, if they raised any 
objection. 

In the afternoon, Godfrey had an interview 
with Mrs. Brown, and afterwards with Mr. 
Brown. The latter was a long one, 
and during its continuance the two girls 
walked together up and down in 
the shrubberies, where Godfrey joined 
them. 

"It is all right;" he said, breathlessly, 
placing one arm round the waist of each 
of them — one of the privileges one may take 
with one's prospective sister-in-law. " They 
have given their consent, and, what do you 
think, Mildred? Your father has the 
living of this parish in his gift It has 
only lately come to him, and if anything 
should happen to good, old Mr. Jackson, 
why then you and I may be very happy 
here." 
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" How delightful !" said Coralie. 

"Godfrey, don't you think God is very 
good to us?" 

"Yes, Mildred. /, especially, feel that 
He is." 




VOJL. II. K 



CHAPTER VI. 



WE must now go back in our story 
to the date of Uther's death. 
As there were no relatives who expected 
anything at his decease, there was no 
gathering to hear the will read. When 
Snelling, a day or two afterwards, took up 
that document, intending to have it copied 
preparatory to proving it, he just glanced 
over the contents carelessly, and then, some- 
thing catching his eye, he started and 
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perused it attentively, dwelling upon a 
particular passage with close attention. 
His hand trembled and his. face grew 
pale. 

"What devil's work is this?" he said 
to himself. "I swear that the bequest was 
to the hospital, yet here it is in my own 
writing — to his wife. How strange ! I 
am as sure as I am that I am alive, that 
I filled in the blank with my own hand, 
and the will wasn't out of my possession 
for a moment. , It is that she-devil that has 
done it somehow. Yet, how could she ? I 
wasn't drunk, but as sober as I am now. 
What the deuce can it mean?" and he 
got up, and paced up and down his little 
room, tracing back in his mind all the 
incidents of that night. 

"Is the writing mine though?" and he 
examined it closely again. ." It is not 

K 2 
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written so well as I usually write, but I 
remember it was done with thick ink, and 
a not over good pen. There must be 
something wrong. She has chiselled me 
somehow. Let me see ; didn't she go out 
of the room while I was having some 
refreshment, and wasn't the will then in 
the pocket of my coat upstairs? That's 
when she did it. But she must have erased 
what I had written, and there are no marks 
of erasure here. Hang it ! I'll go and see 
her." And taking up his hat, he started off 
to Annersley House. 

His name was taken to Mrs. Uther. 
She told the servant to ask him to wait 
a little while, and then she sat down and 
considered how she should act. Then, 
having made up her mind, she went 
to the drawing-room, where he was wait- 
ing; and going straight up to him with 
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extended hand, and wearing her most 
fascinating smile, she said — 

" How do you do, Mr. Snelling ? How 
good of you to call." 

He stammered out some incoherent an- 
swer, and his eyes fell before hers. She 
saw that she might do as she liked with 
him, and she began chatting away on 
indifferent topics. 

She looked more charming than ever in 
her widow's costume, Snelling thought, 
and if he had been aware that visits are 
made in the circles above his, purely as a 
matter of ceremony and without any ob- 
ject, he might have gone away without 
having made the inquiries he wished to 
make. But he was not, and he thought 
it necessary that he should say what he had 
called for. So after fidgetting about a great 
deal, he blurted out. 
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" I say, Mrs. Uther, I want to know 
about this will. I know I filled in the 
blank with the name of the Hospital, and 
when I come to read it over, I find your 
name here instead, and-;— I don't understand 
it." 

"My dear Mr. Snelling, what are 
you talking about .^ Why, you positively 
amuse me. Surely you remember that you 
succeeded in inducing my husband to change 
his mind at the last moment, and I myself 
saw you fill in the blank, which you (in 
violation of your duty, remember) left in the 
will, with my name." 

" I beg your pardon, I did not ! I — " 

" Mr. Snelling, do you mean to say that 
I am telling an untruth.^" and she stood 
up with an imperious gesture, and indig- 
nation and fury flaming in her eyes. 
" Do you mean to deny that that is your 
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writing, Mr. Snelling? Do you mean to 
imply that I have tampered with the will ? 
Do you dare to come and insult me in 
my own ho.use? Do you think I cannot 
protect myself, Sir ?" 

This melodramatic outburst completely 
cowed poor Snelling, who stammered out, 

" No, no, nothing of the kind. I only 
thought it was some mistake. I suppose 
I have made the mistake. I am very sorry, 
I am sure." 

"That will do, Mr. Snelling;" she an- 
swered, relaxing into her gracious mood 
again. "Do not make any further 
apologies. We will say no more about 
it." 

" You are very kind," he said, humbly. 

^ "What a silly man you are," she said, 

trying the confidential dodge, "and what 

a pucker you were in about nothing ;" and 
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she tapped him on the shoulder with an 
ivory paper-knife. 

He smiled faintly. She continued, 

"Now, dear Mr. Snelling, you know you 
lawyers are so dreadfully slow. Can you 
not manage to prove the will, and get 
everything done and finished in a week or 
two ?" 

"I am afraid it cannot be done under 
two months." 

Why not, Mr. Snelling?" 
Why, we have to insert advertisements 
to the creditors to send in their claims, 
and we must give them at least six weeks 
to do that." 

" But if I were to stimulate your personal 
efforts, Mr. Snelling, could it not be 
managed so that I should have everything 
in my own hands in less than that 
time?" 
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" You will have the income of Mr. Uther's 
investments paid to you now ; but we cannot 
possibly settle' everything so that you would 
be free of all responsibility in less than the 
time I stated." 

"Thank you, then I must be patient, I 
suppose. May I offer you anything before 
you go ?" 

At this broad hint to go, he rose, 
but sat down again immediately, and at- 
tempted to take her hand. 

"No, no, Mr. Snelling. I cannot allow 
anything of that kind so soon after my 
husband's death. In a few weeks' time I 
shall be happy to receive you, but till then, 
adieu !" and she rang the bell. The foot- 
man appeared, and Snelling was solemnly 
ushered out, rather uncertain whether he 
was on his head or his heels. 

As he walked back to the office, his 
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reflections took the form of what was best 
for his own interests, and he finally decided 
that as he could not bring anything home 
to Mrs. Uther, and as the attempt would 
certainly get him into disgrace, he would 
say nothing about his suspicions to any- 
one, but act as if he had really written 
Mrs. Uther's name in the blank. 

He easily consoled himself for the im- 
morality of the act, by asking himself what 
else could he do — to which query he could 
give no satisfactory answer. Having once 
made up his mind to this, he left off 
bothering his head about the matter, and 
only thought how he should best make his 
way into Mrs. Uther's good graces. 

Two mornings after this, Mr. Ransom 
and Brown were seated in the oflSice of the 
former, engaged in opening the morning's 
letters. 
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" Hallo !" said Mr. Ransom, " what is the 
meaning of this?" and he tossed a letter over 
to Brown. It was dated from a street in the 
City, and ran thus : 

" Dear Sir. 

" Re Uther deceased. 
" We are instructed by Mrs. Uther, 
the deceased's widow and legatee, to act 
for her in this matter. We therefore re- 
quest you to be good enough to hand 
over to us all papers you may have in 
your possession relating thereto, as soon 
as you can, as we intend proving the will 
at once. We enclose you a copy of Mrs. 
Uther 's retainer and authority to hand same 
over to us. 

" Yours truly, 

"WlLKS &S0N." 
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" He left all his property to the Falconebury 
Hospital," said Brown. 

"So I thought. Such were my instruc- 
tions ; but Snelling took the final instruc- 
tions. Let us have him in." He rang a 
bell and Snelling appeared. 

" Read that, Mr. Snelling, and tell me 
what it means, please." 

"Oh, Sir, certainly. Mr. Uther changed 
his mind at the last moment, and wished 
me to insert his wife's name instead 
of the hospital, so of course I did 



so. 



" Oh, is that so ? Well, it was a very 
proper thing for him to do. I did 
not think he would behave so well. 
We have lost the business though ; that 
is a pity, but it cannot be helped. Mr. 
Snelling, were all the papers left at the 
house, or brought here ?" 
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" I had them conveyed here, Sir, directly 
after his death." 

"Quite right/ Brown, you had better 
go through them before we send them 
away." 

" Yes, Sir, I will." 

Now Brown was an uncommonly shrewd 
fellow, and had a habit of studying peoples' 
faces when they were off their guard. So 
while Snelling was speaking to Mr. Ran- 
som, Brown, according to his usual habit, 
was scanning his face, and thought he de- 
tected a confusion there that he had never 
seen before on that smooth, oily coun- 
tenance. This set him thinking; but he 
did not imagine that Snelling had been 
guilty of anything but a mistake — still, Mr. 
Snelling boasted that he never made mis- 
takes, and Brown was proportionably eager 
to find him out in one. At the first oppor- 
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tunity, therefore, he took up the papers 
in re Uther, deceased 

He saw there that the written instructions 
which Snelling had taken were that the 
Hospital should have the benefit of the 
bequest, and that the draft will was so pre- 
pared. When, then, did the alteration 
occur? He asked the clerks below which 
of them had engrossed the will, and found 
that Snelling had done it himself. This was 
unusual, but might easily be explained. 
He therefore came to the conclusion 
that Snelling had made no mistake after 
all. 

In the afternoon he began to get Mr. 
Uther's papers together, and schedule them, 
prior to giving them up to Mrs. Uther's 
solicitors. While doing so, he came across 
a letter dated three years back, which 
arrested his attention. It ran thus :— 
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" Llanfairpwllgwyn, May 9. 

" My husband, 
"For such you are, although you do 
not own me, and although you are married 
again. I suppose you did not know I was 
alive. I have never reminded you of my 
existence since you turned me and my child 
(yours too) from your doors. Do not 
think that I am going to trouble you now. 
I have done with you and your baseness 
for ever, and I am content where I am. 
But what I want to say to you is this. 
Sometime — perhaps on your death-bed — 
you may repent of what you have done, and 
if you should do so, I will tell you how 
you may partially atone for the injury 
you did me. Our child is growing up into 
a beautiful young woman. She will have 
to work for her living. Is this right, when 
she has such a rich father ? For her sake I 
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write to you.. She does not know who is 
her father. She thinks he is dead. Let 
her find out that she has a father who 
can help her. I live here under my 
maiden name of Llewellyn, but I shall not 
live long, for I feel the hand of death 
is close upon me. Good-bye, for 
ever. 

" Your wife, 

"Jane." 

Across this letter was written — *^ Did not 
answer it, and I do not intend to do any- 
thing for the girl." 

Brown prendered over this letter, of 
which he took a copy, and looked at the new 
aspect of things in all ways, but he did not 
see that he could take any course of action. 
The fact of Uther's legatee not being his 
wife (even supposing Jane to be still alive) 
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would not invalidate the bequest as it particu- 
larized her by her name, and it was the 
evident intention of the Testator that she 
should take the benefit of the legacy. No 
purpose, therefore, could be attained by an 
exposure, and the affair must be allowed to 
sleep. There was no crime that could be 
punished, there was no roguery to detect. 
Let matters be. 

Shortly afterwards. Brown was in London, 
and had occasion to go to Doctor's Com- 
mons to search for a will. Remembering 
that Uther's will had been proved in the 
principal Registry, he thought he might as 
well look at it. By payment of a small 
additional fee, he was allowed to see the 
original. Running his eye down the sheet, 
he came to the bequest to the wife. Now 
Mrs. Uther had used the very commonest 
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of writing inks. The will had been written in 
the best ink, such as lawyers usually use. 
Hence, while the bulk of the writing was 
intensely black, those few words had already 
become fainter in colour ; of a rusty black, 
as it were. 

" Well that proves nothing, but that an 
alteration was made at the last moment. 
Probably Snelling left a blank which was 
afterwards filled up. No great harm in 
that," he soliloquised, and thought no more 
about it. 

Meanwhile the quasi Mrs. Uther was 
enjoying herself remarkably well in Paris. 
Everything had gone exactly as she wished. 
Virtue was defeated and vice triumphant. 
If, at times, you saw her smiling to herself, 
it was at the thought of how she had 
duped Snelling by her quick woman's wit. 
Then she had an invitation to Ireland and 
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went there, and, as a rich widow, was made 
much of in Dublin, where in the space of 
two or three weeks she had as many offers 
of marriage. Marriage, however, was not 
what she desired. She was free now, and 
free she meant to be to the end of the 
chapter. She revelled in her freedom like 
a prisoner discharged from durance. 

How was it possible that anything should 
ever interrupt her enjoyment, save the arch 
enemy of all — death. No thought of re- 
morse or repentance ever entered her 
head, nor any fear of a vengeful Provi- 
dence. 

Yet the end of it all came, and with awful 
suddenness. She received a letter from her 
lawyers, saying that her presence was abso- 
lutely necessary in London for a day or 
two, as some matters could not be wound 
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Up without it. She left Ireland at once and 
crossed to Holyhead, and took her 
seat in the night mail for London. 




CHAPTER VII. 

t 

JENNY LLEWELLYN, when Harold 
left her at Mrs. Danby's door, walked 
slowly upstairs to her own room, took off 
her hat and cape, and lay on the bed to 
try and collect her thoughts. But she 
could not think. There was the dull, 
heavy sense of pain, the agony that was 
so severe as to numb her faculties. She 
could not realize that her love had been 
spurned, and her honour attempted. She 
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lay there until they sent up from below 
to ask if she did not intend to come 
down to supper. She replied that her 
head ached, and she would go to 
bed. 

Oh, how she longed to be perfectly 
alone for a time, but that could not be, for 
one of the other young ladies employed 
by Mrs, Danby slept with her, and she 
would shortly be coming up to bed. 
Such an unusual thing as keeping to one's 
own room for a headache, was sure to 
excite remark among the young people in 
the sitting-room. As a rule, if any young 
lady felt a little ill, she liked to have a 
fuss made about her ; but here was Miss 
Llewellyn refusing to be made much 
of. 

"Had a tifF with her young m^an. 
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I expect," remarked one of the young 
men. 

*' I didn't know she had a young 
man," replied one of the young ladies, 
who had only lately arrived at Mrs. 
Danby's. 

"Oh, yes, she has, and a smart one 
too. Young Mr. Featherstonhaugh, the 
lawyer. Him as was so high and 
mighty when we were skating last winter. 
Jack." 

" I remember him. He sledged her 
about all day, and when 1 nodded to 
him a day or two after, he stared at 
me as if I was a natural curiosity 
— as if I wasn't as good as him." 

"Well, I'm sure she hadn't any business 
to be walking about with him," observed 
one of the girls, who would have been 
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delighted to have had the chance her- 
self. 

"Perhaps Miss Stevens will find out 
what is the matter with her when *she 
goes up to bed?" 

Miss Stevens promised to do so. When 
she went upstairs, Jenny was still 
lying on the bed, dressed, but sobbing 
bitterly. 

"Why, what is the matter, dear?" 

"Nothing, my head aches, that is 
all." 

" Let me get you my smelling- 
salts, or shall I go and tell Mrs. 
Danby ?" 

"Oh, no, pray leave me alone, that 
is all I want." 

"Well, you must undress, let me help 
you. If I were you, I would lie in 
bed to-morrow, and Til tell Mrs. 
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Danby you are not well enough to 
get up." 

" Thank you," said Jenny, and getting 
off the bed, she undressed; her curious 
companion watching her closely to gain 
«ome clue to her agitation, but she dis- 
covered none. They were soon both in 
bed, and the candle was put out. Miss 
Stevens told the others, at a secret conclave 
held in the shop before breakfast, that 
"Miss Llewellyn was shaking and crying 
all night. I couldn't get any sleep be- 
cause of it." 

" I am sure something is wrong. 
Oughtn't we to tell Mrs. Danby?" 

Just then, the appearance of Jenny put 
an end to the talk. She looked pale and 
her eyes were red, but she went about 
her duties just as usual. She scarcely 
spoke to any of her companions, and ate 
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but little at her meals. Speculation was 
rife as to the cause of her trouble. 
Mrs, Danby, of course, noted her manner, 
but said nothing to her, supposing she 
was in a pet about something, and 
would be all right in a day or 
two. 

And Jenny, how did she feel? We 
soon get used to calamities, you know, 
and now it seemed as if she had suffered 
for years. She fully understood her trouble 
now, and it was a trouble that a girl of 
strong, tenacious feelings like Jenny would 
never forget. She loved and hated 
Harold by turns. Now she felt that she 
would do anything that he chose to ask, 
and then she felt that his conduct was 
so base that she could have killed 
him. 

After such fits would succeed a period 
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of bitter self-reproach, when she blamed 
herself for all that had occurred. It was 
she who did wrong, in giving way to 
her love for him, and encouraging him 
to love her, when their positions were 
so different. When she awoke each 
morning, the ' keen suffering seemed to 
come just as fresh as at first. As the 
days and weeks passed by, there was 
no diminution in the intensity of her 
feelings. 

She used to wonder if she should 
go mad under it. "Oh, how I loved 
him — how I do love him, God help 
me ! Oh, if he had married me, 
what a good and true wife I would 
have been to him ! Harold, my only 
love ! I would rather you had killed me 
than refused to marry me. What shall 
I do, if he marries some one else ? How 
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shall I be able to bear that, if this is so 
hard to bear?*' 

Such were her mental outcries. Yet, 
now and then, she allowed gleams of com- 
fort to reach hen She was persuaded that 
Harold did love her a little, if not well 
enough to brave everything, and take 
her for his wife. She could have lived 
with him, and loved him, and been loved 
by him, if she had chosen, though not as 
his wife. 

Of course, she felt that it was impossible 
that she should consent to such a dishonour ; 
but still it might have been, or might be 
still, if she chose, and she could not help 
dwelling on this possibility, and the 
happiness it might afford her if she 
yielded Do not blame her. Love is 
a mastering passion, and some natures love 
more intensely than others. 
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Whichever way she turned, there was 
something to remind her of her old 
love. She could not go to church, because 
there, more than anywhere, she missed 
his presence. There was the pew she 
used to see him in, before they got 
so intimate with each other. Here was 
where he sat by her side, and pressed 
her hand under the shelter of her cloak. 

Then the river and the promenade re- 
minded her too forcibly of the last walk, 
and the last boating excursion she had 
with him. Along every street she had 
walked with him. They had stopped to- 
gether to look at all the principal shop 
windows, and in many of the shops, where 
she often went on business errands, he 
had taken her and bought her some trifle, 
which she had prized as his gift, and which 
she still possessed. 
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Of course, it was soon known that 
Harold Featherstonhaugh had left Falcone- 
bury, and this was easily coupled with 
Jenny's altered behaviour. Many were 
the petty annoyances that she had to 
undergo, in consequence, from her shop 
companions. Covert sneers, and inuendoes 
that made her blush, but to which she could 
not reply. 

It will be remembered that mention has 
been made of Snelling, as an admirer of 
hers. Shortly after Mrs. Uther had given 
him the slip, and he saw that he had been 
made a tool of, he happened to call at Mrs. 
Danby's to purchase a fine blue and white 
necktie, for Sundays, and there he had 
seen, and been smitten with Jenny 
Llewellyn. 

As he was acquainted with one of 
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the young men there, he soon managed 
to get an introduction, and had an oppor- 
tunity of becoming better acquainted with 
her at a pic-nic, which Mrs. Danby gave 
to her employes every year, and to which 
he was invited. 

Snelling had a good income for a clerk, 
and was tired of bachelor life, so he 
thought that he would do Miss Llewellyn 
the honour of asking her to be his 
wife. 

She rejected his offer, which was so 
frequently renewed as to be a great annoy- 
ance to her, but he persevered, until he was 
informed of her attachment to Featherston- 
haugh, and until he saw her with him 
under the circumstances before related. In 
such a nature as his, rejected love is pretty 
sure to turn into malice, and it was now 
his object to 'spite' Jenny as much as he 
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could. He already bore a grudge against 
Harold. 

One evening he saw Jenny walking 
out of the town, and he followed her 
for some distance, and then overtook 
her. 

" Good evening. Miss Llewellyn." 

" Good evening," she returned shortly. 

"You are going for a solitary walk, I 



see. 



" I prefer my own company. Sir." 
"Do you? I think TU go for a 
walk with you. I want pleasant com- 
pany." 

" Mr. Snelling, I desire to be alone." 
"But I don't like you to be alone. 
A pretty young woman like you ought 
not to walk about alone at night." 

She did not answer but increased her 
pace, hoping that he would desist from fol- 
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lowing her. But he did not. On the contrary, 
he put his hand through her arm, and held 
her tight, while he said, 

" You needn't be so mighty particular, 
Miss Llewellyn. I am as good to walk 
with as anyone else, though perhaps I am 
not quite so rich. But beggars can't be 
choosers, you know. You will have 
to put up with such as me, now." 

" Mr. Snelling !" she cried, panting with 
indignation. " You would not dare to insult 
me if— if— " 

" If your fine gentleman were here, but 
he isn't, and after what has passed between 
you two, you needn't hold up your 
head so high. I know a thing or 
two." 

"What has passed between us, Mr. 
Snelling.^ There is nothing between us 
that the world might not know." 
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" The world might know it, but you 
wouldn't like it to know." 

"I insist upon your letting me go. Sir. 
If you had the feelings of a man, 
you would not talk to me like 
this." 

" Give me a kiss, pretty one." 

She broke away from him, and ran back 
along the road, he pursuing her. He 
was on the point of overtaking her, when 
two navvies, at work on a new line of 
rail close by, came over a stile on to 
the road. She ran to one of them, and, 
catching hold of his sleeve, said — 

" Protect me from this man." 

"Aye, lass, that I will," and stepping 
forward, he struck Snelling on the cheek, 
and sent him grovelling in the dust, where 
he lay, tninus two of his grinders, holding 
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his hand to his cheek, and in mortal fear of 
being struck again. 

"Is that enough, ye skunk, or shall ye 
have some more?" 

" Oh, that will do. I am so much obliged 
to you. Don't strike him any more," said 
Jenny. 

"All right, my lass. I think he's got 
his bellyful ? We'll see ye into Falconebury, 
that no harm may come to ye. Did 
he want to kiss ye, lass ?" 

" Yes." 

" Well, it showed his good taste. Didn't 
it, mate? But he shouldna' ha' tried to 
force ye to it. He won't look pretty 
enough for any lass to kiss him now, 
for a goodish bit," and the huge navvy 
chuckled at his own wit. 

After this, Jenny was afraid to go about 
alone, for fear of being dogged by Snelling. 

M 2 
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She was afraid, also, that he would take some 
means of being revenged on her, for the 
injury he had received. Oh, for Harold to 
protect her ! 

Snelling took an easy and a terrible 
way of indulging his spleen against 
her. 

Presently, she noticed that the girls in the 
shop became very cool towards her. They 
would not speak to her, unless on matters 
of business, and virtually she was what 
schoolboys call, "sent to Coventry." She 
was made to feel, in numerous little stinging 
ways, that her company was not desired by 
them, and that she was despised and looked 
down upon. The young men, on the other 
hand, treated her less and less respectfully ; 
were more familiar with her, and said things 
to each other in her presence which she did 
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not understand, but which she instinctively 
felt were wrong. 

All this was without any cause that she 
could discover, but it was none the less 
harassing, and her position became at length 
almost insupportable. If it had not been 
for her poor old mother, whose comforts 
she increased by her own scanty earnings, 
she would have resigned her situation and 
gone home ; or, if she could have seen her 
way to getting another similar situation, she 
would have left, but she could not. Mrs. 
Danby was a proud, imperious woman, and 
if she had received notice from Jenny, she 
would not have forgiven her, nor would 
she have given her a recommendation else- 
where. 

" Miss Llewellyn, Mrs. Danby wishes to 
speak to you." 

Wondering what Mrs. Danby wanted to 
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see her about, Jenny proceeded to the 
private room of her mistress. Mrs. Danby 
was seated in state, and told Jenny to 
shut the door and take a seat. Jenny 
obeyed. 

" I regret. Miss Llewellyn, that I have to 
talk to you to-day on a subject which is ex- 
tremely distasteful to me." 

Jenny sat silent. 

" I have always made it a rule that 
the young people in my establishment 
should be of unimpeachable moral character, 
and I am grieved to find that there is one 
among them, the ^rst since I have con- 
ducted this large business, who has deceived 



me. 



A pause. 

" Why don't you speak, Miss Llewellyn ?" 

** What am I to say, madam ?" 
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Explain this charge against you^ if you 



can." 



"I do not know what charge is made 
against me/' 

" You impudent hussy ! Do you 
mean to say that you did not know 
that the affair between you and Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh is the talk of the 
town ?" 

"I did not know it," answered Jenny, 
not quite comprehending what Mrs. Danby 
meant. 

" Well, I will tell you. Your shamefaced 
goings on with him have been found out, 
and are not only known by me but by 
everybody else in Falconebury." 

" I don't understand you, Mrs. Danby," 
said Jenny hotly. " You have been misin- 
formed. There have been no shamefaced 
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goings on between Mr. Featherstonhaugh 
and myself." 

"Do you mean to deny then that you 
were his mistress ?" 

Jenny was so astonished that she could 
not speak. A choking in her throat stifled 
the indignant denial she would have made. 
Mrs. Danby continued : 

"I took no steps in the matter until 
I had assured myself that it was true, 
and all that I now have to say is this, 
that you pack up and leave my house 



at once." 
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Do you turn me away?" moaned poor 
Jenny. 

" Of course I do, and you deserve it. 
I have written to your mother, to inform 
her of the reason you leave me. She 
placed you in my hands, and it was my 
duty to tell her of your conduct here-. 
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And if you want a character, you had 
better not apply to me for it. I will not have 
my girls talked about." 

" You wicked woman ! how dare 
you poison my mother's mind against 
me ?" 

" Hoity, toity ! indeed, wicked woman ! 
indeed — what are you, I should like to 
know ? Don't come near me," and 
Mrs. Danby swept out of the room, 
leaving Jenny in one of the saddest, 
sorest straits in which a woman could well 
be placed. 

" Oh, Harold, Harold !" 

Jenny reached home late at night, tired 
and hungry, and uncertain of the welcome 
that awaited her. A strange face met her 
at the door. It was that of a doctor. 
He said, 

"Are you Mrs. Llewellyn's daughter?" 
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" I am. Sir. . What is the matter ?" 

"Your mother has been in poor health 
for some time, and yesterday she appears 
to have received some bad news which 
has given such a shock to her system, 
as will take the most careful nursing to 
remove/* 

"Oh, Sir. Will she die?" 

"I hope not, my dear. We will do 
what we can to set her right Well, 
nurse, what is it?" to a woman who came 
downstairs. " This is my own servant whom 
I brought to nurse your mother," he added, 
to Jenny. 

The doctor, an elderly, kind-hearted 
man, and the nurse whispered together 
for some time, and then the former came 
to Jenny, and said. 

It is something connected with you. 
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Your mother refuses to see you. I hope 
you have been a good girl." 

"Oh, yes, Sir. Mother has been told 
a most foul falsehood. Oh, let me see her 
for a minute only." 

"It would be dangerous to excite her 
now. You must wait patiently until she 
gets better. I will call again in the 
morning." 

Jenny sat down on a chair and buried 
her face in her hands. To be spurned 
by her mother as unfit to be her daughter— 
to have caused a serious illness to her only 
parent, not to be allowed to see her, 
and that at her mother's command — to 
have no opportunity of declaring her 
innocence was hard, cruel. "Oh, Harold, 
Harold !" 

For four days her mother refused to 
see her. Then she consented. Jenny went 
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into her room, and was shocked to see 
how terribly ill her mother looked. Jenny 
stooped down to kiss her, but she turned 
her head feebly away ; and Jenny, heart- 
broken, drew back, and knelt by the side 
of the bed, crying out, 

" Mother, mother, it is not true ! It is 
a cruel lie, invented by a man who wanted 
me to be his wife, and I would not have 
him, and he has done this to injure 
me. 

"She says it is true," her mother said, 
holding out her hand, in which a letter 
was clasped. 

"She was told by him, and she made 
no inquiries, but judged me without giving 
me a chance to clear myself of the horrible 
charge. I can get Mr. Feathers tonhaugh 
himself to say it is not true, if you like, 
mother. Mother, I am your only child. 
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and your love is all that is left to me 
on earth. Do not take it from me. I 
am not unworthy of it. Mother, believe 
me, I tell you the truth." 

"Take the Bible in your hand, Jane," 
said her mother, feebly. Jenny did 
so. 

"Swear it is not true." 

" Before God in Heaven, who made yoiT 
and me to be mother and daughter, I 
swear it is not true." 

With a sudden effort, her mother raised 
herself up in bed and threw her arms around 
her daughter's neck. 

" My child, I believe you rather than 
her. May God forgive me for doubting 
you \ Kiss me, darling ! Now this horrible 
dream has passed away, I can be happy. You 
shall not leave me any more, my darling 
child ! May God forgive him who said 
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those things of you ! I cannot. Oh, my 
chest!" . 

She sank back on the pillow, and 
from her mouth there trickled a dark, 
red stream of blood. 

In two days more, she was dead. 

Jenny was now left alone without a 
relative in the world to whom she could 
apply. The aunt with whom she stayed 
at the time she used to set snares, was 
dead, and her husband had married again, 
and Jenny felt she could not ask to be 
a burden upon him. 

The necessity for doing something was 
imminent. 

She had no means of keeping the cottage 
on, as she could not pay the rent, . and 
she could not stay there more than a 
week, as the new tenants were coming in. 
She was utterly helpless and despondent — 
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without a friend in the world. What do 
women do in like cases ? ** Without a friend'* 
did she say ? There was Harold. He would 
help her, she felt sure; there was but one 
way of, seeking his help — the way he had 
proposed. No, come what would, she would 
not go to him now. Yet she loved him 
still passionately, and, perhaps, he loved 
her a little even now. Perhaps, too, she 
might make him love her so much that 
he would make her his wife. No, never. 

The day came on which she had to 
leave. She took a few necessaries in a small 
bag, and asked the new tenants if she might 
leave her box with them for a few days, and 
then she walked to the churchyard where 
her mother was buried, and wept over the 
newly made grave. Then she turned her 
face to the mountain-side, and went up and 
up, until she was quite alone, and free 
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from observation, and then she sat down 
on a ston.e to think. Alas ! there was only 
too much to think about. 

She counted the money in her purse. It 
amounted to twelve shillings. What could 
she do with that? She would save the 
expense of a night's lodging, at any rate, 
for there was a deserted shepherd's hut, built 
of loose stones, and thatched with slabs of 
slate and dried ferns. It was a rude shelter, 
but enough for her. She gathered some 
ferns and heather, and made herself a 
couch in the most sheltered corner. She 
had not the wherewithal to light a fire, 
and it was cold and comfortless. Rain came 
on in the night, and forced its way betw^een 
the cracks and crannies, driven in by a 
strong west wind ; so that when the morning 
light came in, cold and gray, from the east, 
she was wet through in several places, and 
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aching in every limb. There was but one 
course now left. She had decided what to 
do. 

She made her way down the opposite 
slope of the mountain to a village, where 
there was a railway station, and inquired 
what the railway fare was to Portwich, 
third class. It was eight shillings. Then 
she would have four left. She would start 
in the morning, because Harold must have 
notice of her coming. She must look 
her best, and she needed a night's rest. Her 
four shillings would just enable her to stay 
at the village inn until the morning, if they 
would take her in. They did take her in, 
and the landlady was kind to her, and dried 
her clothes, and, in the morning, refused to 
take any payment. 

Jenny wrote to Harold, addressing her 
letter to him, as * Solicitor, Portwich,' which 
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she rightly concluded would find him. She 
detailed to him all that had happened 
to her since he left, and she con- 
tinued, 

" I love you, that you know, or I should 
not write to you now. I think you love me 
sufficiently to help me now in my bitter 
strait I have no one to apply to but 
you. I will come to you as your servant, 
or as you will. Do not think too hardly 
of me. I know you will not, for I trust 
you, as you see — I trust you with my life 
and more than my life. You should 
never have made me love you so much. I 
shall get to Portwich about four o'clock 
to-morrow. . Will you meet me at the 
station, as I shall not know where to go ? 
and oh^ prevent me being alone and friendless 
in a town. I am almost mad with 
misery." 
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The next day she started, with over- 
strung nerves, and throbbing heart, and also 
with a feverish flush on her cheek, and a 
cough on her chest. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



AN autumn moon was shining on an 
autumn sea, that slept calm and quiet 
in the still night. There was no breath of 
wind to ruffle the gently undulating surface, 
that reflected the moonlight in broad 
sheets of green light as the waves rose, and 
darkened into the deep blue of shadow as 
they fell. The heavens were spattered over 
with yellow white cloudlets that floated lazily 
and almost motionless, dimming the moon- 
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light into a soft white lustre. In the silence, 
you could hear the long, low whish and 
splash of the ripple as it glided up the 
glistening sands, and turned over in mimic 
surf that shone with a phosphorescent, silver 
radiance, and lightened away to right and 
left, followed by the sound of the receding 
splash, until both light and sound faded 
away in the distance. No light of any 
ship, or form of any mast; no flight of 
seabird, no black vision of cormorant was 
to be seen under the silent heavens. Only, 
far away, indistinctly seen at times as it 
lifted on the swell, was a buoy, that 
seemed by its motions to be a living 
thing. 

To landward was a broad sweep and bend 
of coast, around which curved a long, black 
line of railway, emerging from the woods 
on the right, and disappearing over a 
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slope far to the left. Beyond the line, the 
dark fir woods loomed black and gloomy 
over the yellow sands. 

Hark ! a rattle and a roar break the 
silence of the night. Two red lights glare 
as they emerge from the wood, and a 
long, heavy luggage train rushes by the 
bay and up the long incline. It i^ laden 
with petroleum. It passes out of sight. 
Hark ! another rumble, but less in volume, 
and proceeding from the left. By heaven ! 
it is four trucks that have become un- 
coupled, and are rolling back down the 
incline, impelled by their own momentum, 
and gathering speed as they proceed. The 
line is a single one. 

Hark again ! a fiercer and a sharper 
roar and rattle from the right. See, the 
lights show that a train is approaching at 
express pace. It is the Irish mail. With 
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all its living freight, unconscious of any 
danger, it dashes along, and meets the 
returning trucks in the centre of the semi- 
circle. A crash that seems to rend the 
very skies, the hissing of escaping steam, 
and the dreadful crunch of wood and iron 
hurled together pell-mell in a fearful heap! 
Above all, shrilling and sounding far 
through the night, rise the terrible wails 
and screams of the dying and injured. 

Ah ! Heaven have mercy upon the souls 
of the passengers who are entangled in the 
debris, for there suddenly shoots up a tongue 
of flame. It rapidly spreads. The petroleum 
has caught fire, and a terrible conflagration 
is added to the fearful wreck. Men and 
women are being burnt alive. Let us 
draw the curtain, the scene is too awful to 

gaze upon. 

• » « « 
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On a rudely improvised bed in the 
waiting-room of the nearest station to the 
scene of the accident, lay a woman shattered 
and burnt, but still alive. Her rich black 
dress was torn and draggled. She breathed 
so faintly, that the hard-worked surgeon 
who stopped to bend over her, thought 
for a moment she was dead. She opened 
her eyes and said faintly : 

" Is that the doctor ?" 

" Yes." 

« Am I dying ?" 

**I think you had better prepare your 
mind for the worst." 

" Oh, God ! I cannot die." 

" Would you like to see a clergyman ?" 
No, I want a lawyer." 
A lawyer?" 

Yes, I have a confession to make. It 
will relieve my mind. I shall die easier." 
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" I will see that one is sent for at once." 
and after despatching a messenger for a 
lawyer, the doctor gave the luckless woman 
some restorative to brace her for the 
coming interview. 

The lawyer came and sat. down by the 
side of his strange client. 

" I understand you wished to see me, 
Madam. Do you desire to have your will 
made?" 

** No," she replied almost fiercely. " But 
it is about a will that I wanted to see 
you. I altered a will. I am a criminal — 
I wish to make restitution." 

The lawyer started, but did not lose his 
self possession. He said : 

"In case your confession is wanted in 
a court of justice, I must send for a 
magistrate to take your deposition. It 
would be of no legal effect without; but 
while I send for a magistrate, I will take 
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down what you have to say, and I can 
read it over to you in his presence. I 
am ready." 

"Wait a bit. Can I be raised a 
little ?" 

She was propped up in an easier position, 
and after an interval, as if to recall her con- 
fused faculties to their functions, she pro- 
ceeded, with many halts and intervals 
that made the anxious lawyer tremble 
lest she should not be able to finish. 

"I am the widow of Richard Uther 
of Falconebury. He left his property to 
the Falconebury Hospital instead of to me, 
as he should have done. Before the will 
was executed I persuaded the lawyer's clerk, 
who prepared it, to leave a blank instead 
of the words, * to the Falconebury Hospital,' 
in the hope of inducing my husband to 
change his mind at the last moment ; but 
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he did not do so, and by a subterfuge, 
that deceived even the clerk, who, to 
do him justice, was all the while duped 
by me and was no party to my crime, 
I afterwards obtained possession of the 
will and inserted my own name in place of 
the other words, which I erased, (they had 
been properly filled in by the clerk). My 
husband died, and I obtained possession of 
his estate,*' 

"As he then dies intestate," interrupted 
the lawyer, "this will being a nulUty, 
you, as the widow, are entitled to half 
the personalty." 

"I am not his legal widow. His first 
wife was alive when he married me. I 
don't know whether she is now dead or not, 
but I believe she has a child, to whom 
I wish this estate to go. Send this con- 
fession to Mr. Ransom of Falconebury." 
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The magistrate had arrived, the deposition 
was duly taken, and the wretched woman 
closed her eyes, and awaited the death that 
was not far off. 

"Shall I not bring a clergyman to you?" 
said the lawyer. 

She shook her head. 

"I don't like her to die like this," 
he said to the doctor. " It seems to me to 
be inhuman. Can you get me a Bible or a 
prayer-book?" 

The latter was procured for him, and 
he and the doctor knelt down by her 
side, and read to her part of the service 
for the visitation of the sick. When they 
had finished, the surgeon took hold of 
her wrist, and bent his ear to her 
bruised chest. 

*^ She is dead !" 
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" May Heaven have mercy on her soul ! 
She needed it." 



" Mr. Snelling," said Brown, walking into 
the room of the former with an open 
document in his hand, "the sooner you 
make yourself scarce in this office the 
better." 

" What do you mean, Mr. Brown ?" 

" Mrs. Uther is dead, killed in a 
railway accident, and has made a con- 
fession." 

"How did she do it?" cried Snelling, 
eagerly, and starting to his feet. 

"How came you to allow her to 
do it?" 

"I didn't know she had done it, so 
help me God ! She dodged me some- 
how." 

" You ought to have made a clean 
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breast of it at once. You have narrowly 
escaped a criminal prosecution. Mr. 
Ransom instructs me to say that he does 
not desire the pleasure of your company in 
this office any more. If you are not 
gone in an hour's time, we shall take 
means to make you go." 

" I am entitled to a month's 
notice." 

" Then you won't have it. Now, take 
my advice and go at once." 

Snelling was forced to obey, and he 
left, never to set foot in Mr. Ransom's 
office again. He succeeded, however, in 
obtaining a situation in the office of a 
low Jew attorney, who practised at 
Falconebury, and to whom Snelling could 
bring business. 

" What are we to do about this. Brown ?" 
said Mr. Ransom. 
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"I think I can trace the real Mrs. 
Uther, Sir," replied Brown, and he related 
to Mr. Ransom the episode of the 
letter. 

"You had better go to LlanfairpwUgwyn, 
and endeavour to trace the woman. Brown. 
Get her retainer, so that we may act for 
her." 

" Yes, I will ; but ought we not 
to name the matter to the trustees of 
the Falconebury Hospital ? Some of them 
are clients of ours, and as they would 
have had the money if the will had not 
been altered, I think we ought to let 
them know the circumstances." 

"Well, we can do that, if you like; 
but it is impossible that they can have 
any voice in the matter now." 

"I don't know that. They may say 
the will is not cancelled by the sub- 
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sequent alteration by a third party. I 
fancy there is ground for a suit in 
equity." 

" There may be, certainly. At any rate 
we will lay the matter before them, 
and they can take what course they 
please." 

The matter was accordingly * laid before 
the Trustees at their next meeting, and, 
after a warm discussion, it was resolved 
that no steps should be taken, if Uther's 
widow or child could be found, and 
that if they could not, the Trustees might 
then endeavour to obtain possession of the 
estate. 

Brown, armed with the copy of the 
letter from Jane Llewellyn to Mr. Uther, 
went to LlanfairpwUgwyn, as the little 
place was named " for short." He asked 
where Mrs. Llewellyn lived. 
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"Sure he was dead. Sir," was the reply 
he got, in broken English, from the person 
he asked. 

" Did she leave any children, or relations 
of any kind here?" 

" I was not know, indeed. Hugh Hughes 
live in his " (^Anglice her — the Welsh confuse 
the English personal pronouns,) " cottage 
now. Perhaps he is tell you 'bout it." 

Brown proceeded to Hugh Hughes' cot- 
tage, and found that' Mrs. Llewellyn had 
been dead about a week. 

"Had she a daughter living with 
her?" 

" Yes, her daughter came home just before 
she died, and went away again soon after the 
funeral." 

" Where did she go to ?" 

" I don't know. She did leave her box 
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here, and did say she would send for 
it." 

" Can I see the box ?" 
** Oh, yes. Sir ; but it is locked." 
" Never mind that, I want to see if there 
is any name on it." 

There was a name on the box. A 
new label, **Miss Llewellyn, passenger to 
UanfairpwUgwyn," and an old one, "Miss 
Jenny Llewellyn, passenger to Falcone- 
bury." 

"Jenny Llewellyn!" repeated Brown in 
amazement. " Do you know, good people, 
if Miss Llewellyn was in a shop at a 
place called Falconebury ?" 

" I don't know. Sir ; I think she 
was in a shop somewhere," said the 
woman. 

" I think I have heard. Sir, it was Falcone - 
bury," added her husband. 
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" What was Miss Llewellyn like ?" Brown 
asked. 

"Oh, Sir, she was sweedy pretty, 
with brown hair and eyes," the wife 
answered. 

" By Jupiter tonante ! it must be the 
same. Did Mrs. Llewellyn leave any 
papers ?" 

"No, Sir." 

"Yes, Hugh, she did. There was a 
small parcel of ' papers we found in the 
• tea-caddy there was left in the little cup- 
board. Stay a bit. Sir, I will get them for 
you," and the active little woman bustled 
off, anxious to give any information in her 
power which would help to trace Jenny, 
for whom she had conceived a liking, as most 
people did, and as to whose fate she had 
felt some motherly anxiety. 

" Here they are. Sir." 

o 2 
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Brown opened them. There was a cer- 
tificate of the marriage of Jane Llewellyn 
with Uther, and a certificate of Jenny's bap- 
tism. Also in the packet were two locks of 
hair. 

Here was all the evidence Brown 
wanted — all, that is, except Jenny her- 
self. 

He went back to Falconebury, carrying 
the certificates with him, and forthwith 
called at Mrs. Danby's and made inquiry 
for Jenny. They did not know of her 
whereabouts, but he obtained a further 
link of evidence from Mrs. Danby, who 
stated that Jenny's mother lived at Llanfair- 
pwUgwyn. 

Brown wrote a letter, the one which his 
sister saw the direction of, addressed to 
Jenny at Mrs. Danby's, and another 
to the care of Hugh Hughes, in case 
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she should turn up at either of those places^ 
and then waited a few weeks before resort- 
ing to the step of advertising for Jenny in 
the papers. 





CHAPTER IX. 



HAROLD was sitting in his office, 
lingering lovingly over a draft 
• conveyance he had just completed, a 
kind of work which did not come in 
often enough to please him, when he heard 
the Major's voice in the next room asking 
if he were in. He sprang up and opened 
the door, and beheld, not only the Major, 
but Christine. 

" Featherstonhaugh, I have come to make 
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a bargain with you. This is a fine after- 
noon. We shall not have many more like 
this. I want you to come and steer my 
yacht to the scene of your encounter 
with that ruffian. Chrissy here, is 
looking rather pale, and a sail will 
do her good. If you will come, FU 
put this little matter into your hands," 
and he held up an abstract of 
title to a small property he had just 
bought. 

"A thousand thanks, my dear Sir, not 
only for the invitation, of which I shall 
certainly avail myself, but for the business 
you have put into my hands. I dare- 
say I shall conduct it for you as well 
as I can conduct your yacht. May I 
offer you some refreshment. Miss Chris- 
tine r 

" No, thanks, we have lunched." 
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"Are you sure you won't have any- 
thing ? It is no trouble for me to procure 
it," said Harold, unlocking one of the doors 
of his desk, and then pulling out a neat, little 
wine-cellar. 

" Oh ! I thought that was for papers. 
What do you want wine in the office 
for, Mr. Featherstonhaugh ?" Christine 
asked. 

" It comes in usefully occasionally ; 
but do not think that I indulge in a 
quiet tipple by myself, because I have it 
here." 

" Of course I do not, but I think it is 
a very extravagant habit." 

"Ha ha!" laughed the Major, "my 
daughter is beginning to scold you 
like she scolds me. Let us be 
going." 

"I believe you love your yacht. 
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papa, better than anything or anybody 
else." 

" Not quite, my dear, not quite ; but it is 
a fine amusement, is it not Mr. Featherston- 
haugh ?" 

"The very best a man can indulge in. 
Sir." 

They reached the spot where the yacht was 
moored. 

" Here she is, all ready, sails all set, and 
ready to start." 

^*Wait a bit, Major Stanhope, while 
I see that everything is right, ropes 
belayed properly, and all that kind of 
thing." 

" Quite right, quite right. Accidents are 
better prevented than cured. She is all right, 
isn't she ?" 

" The topsail halyard is not taut enough. 
Jim just attend to the cleat, while I pull," 
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and placing his foot against the mast, 
he cried, " Look out for swigs," and hauled 
away at the halyard, until it was taut 
enough, the man taking in the slack 
and belaying it to the cleat, after each 
" swig/' 

** Now, she is ready, cast her head off, back 
the mainsail, let out the mizen-sheet. Haul 
in the mizen, let out your main-sheet, and 
we are off. We shall have the wind freer 
presently.'* 

Harold took his place at the tiller. 
Christine sat at his left hand, and her father 
lit a cigar and lounged against the foremast, 
protected by the shrouds from the gybing of 
the mainsail. 

They soon had the wind on the star- 
bord beam, and bowled merrily along 
with a light breeze. 

Harold was in high glee. The waves 
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sparkled so saucily in the sun. The air 
was so balmy and soft ; the wooded 
banks flamed with the gorgeous autumn 
hues that, so mild was the season, the 
trees had retained later than usual — the 
sails were so snowy white, and sat as flat 
as boards, the boat glided along on such an 
even keel, and required so little attention 
on the part of the steersman, the holiday 
was so unexpected, that hd might well feel 
light-hearted. Last but ' not least, he 
had a beautiful girl by his side whom he 
loved. 

Christine, on the other hand, was not so 
happy. She could not understand Harold's 
behaviour, and she resented his attempt at 
flirtation with her. She, therefore, not 
being in good humour, either with him 
or with herself, gave but short replies to his 
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remarks, and rarely hazarded any her- 
self. 

" Look, Miss Christine, at that collier 
soling along under yonder shore, and pass- 
ing through the shadows of the clouds. 
How white her sails look one moment, 
and how grimy and black the 
next." 

" Yes, do they not ?" 

"Some people say that on horseback 
they feel twice the man they do on foot. 
I experience just the same sensation when 
I am on board a yacht. All one's troubles 
seem to vanish, and one only sees the 
sunny side of things." 

" Yachting is very pleasant." 

** I suppose it is idle work building 
castles in the air, but when I become a 
rich man, if ever such an unlikely thing 
should happen, I should get the best 
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cutter I could and live aboard of her ; not 
like old Furnival, who has his yacht and 
four men aboard, off Greenhithe, lives on 
board himself, and has not weighed anchor 
for eight months, so a friend of mine tells 
me, 

" He must be an anchorite." 
" Oh ! Miss Christine, I should not have 
thought it of you. Such a pun as thatl 
I shall expect whales and storms," retorted 
Harold. 

"There will be no storm," said the 
Major, who had caught part of the sentence. 
"The glass is going up, and I fancy we 
are in for a spell of fine weather." 

" Yacht ahoy ! where are you going to ?" 
Harold cried. 

They were now in the open reach, and 
for fully a mile had to haul on their sheet 
and beat to windward up a narrow channel. 
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As they were tacking from side to side 
they were much incommoded by a small 
cutter, in which were some young men, 
evidently out for a spree, who would 
persist in meeting the lugger on each tack, 
forcing Harold to give way and shake 
his sails in the wind, to prevent running 
into them. They were doing it purely out 
of mischief, and knowing that Harold 
would not like to do them serious damage, 
they thought they were safe from retaliation. 
When they only just shaved a collision for 
the third time, Harold lost patience and 
called out, 

"If you run across my bows again, Fll 
run into you." 

A laugh was their only reply. 

"Do you mind my punishing them a 
little. Major?" 

"No, but mind you don't sink them. 
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Jim^ make the mizen sheet fast and stand 
by with a boathook." 
Aye, aye, Sir." 

Here she comes, right across our bows 
as before. Well they shall have it." 

"Pray be careful, Mr. Featherstonhaugh," 
Christine exclaimed. 

The yachts neared each other on opposite 
tacks. Harold ported his helm, as he 
saw that the cutter did not mean to give 
way, and struck her on the quarter. Star- 
boarding his helm the next moment, the 
yachts drove on alongside of each other, 
and then the lugger canted off on the other 
tack, leaving the cutter with her port 
shrouds carried away, a little damage done 
to her side, and a large rent in her main- 
sail, the result of Jim's efforts with the 
boat-hook, which he had dashed through 
it. 
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**Well Steered, Featherstonhaugh," said 
the Major. *' Serve you fellows right, you 
needed the lesson." 

"Oh, will they sink, Mr. Featherston- 
haugh?" 

"Oh, dear no, it will only spoil their 
fun for an hour or two. Have we rubbed 
any paint off, Jim ?" 

"No, Sir, nothing to signify." 

The Major went on smoking, forward. 
Jim went down into the forecastle to see 
about the cooking, as they were to dine 
on board. Harold and Christine were 
practicably alone. 

" How is your sister?" Harold asked. 

" She is about the same, thank you." 

"I suppose your mother was unable to 
come to-day ?" 

"She cannot face the night air; and 
I suppose we shall have to come back in 
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the dark. Won't it be dangerous steering 
then, Mr. Featherstonhaugh .? How can 
you tell which way a ship is coming in the 
dark ?" 

" By her lights. A vessel carries a green 
light on the starboard or right side, and 
a red light on ' the port or left side. When 
you see both lights, you know that she is 
coming straight towards you. If a red 
light only, you know that her port side 
is towards you. If you then port your 
helm, so as to send your ship to starboard, 
and expose your red light to her, there is 
no danger of a collision, as you will be 
going on different ways." 

"Thank you, I think I understand the 
principle now." 

Then occurred a long silence between 
them. Harold was sorely tempted to 
tell Christine of his love, but he was 
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afraid. He thought his comparative poverty 
would be an almost insuperable bar to 
Christine accepting him, although he felt 
sure she loved him. You see, he was 
very ignorant of the workings of the female 
heart. He thought he would feel his way, 
as it were, and ascertain her feelings 
with regard to marrying on a small income. 
He began very awkwardly, so awkwardly 
that Christine could not help noticing 

**It is a great disadvantage to be poor, 
Miss Christine, is it not ?" 

"Yes, I think there can be no doubt 
upon that point," she rejoined. 

"Especially is it disadvantageous to a 
young man who wants to marry. Suppose 
now — a case which often happens — a young 
fellow of good birth and character should 
like an equally nice girl, who likes him 
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in return ; but he has not sufficient means 
to marry upon. Do you not think it an 
unwise thing to get engaged? I think 
that long engagements are to be avoided, 
don't you?" 

" I fancy it depends upon circum- 
stances." 

" I certainly should not ask a girl 
to marry me, unless I could afford to 
marry her in a very short time. Don't 
you think I am right?" 

" Very possibly. I really do not 
know." 

"I must make up my mind to single 
blessedness for a long time then, I am 
afraid," laughed Harold. 

Christine did not answer. 

Presently the anchor was dropped, 
and the yacht swung round to it. 

"Dinner's ready. Sir." 

p 2 
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*'Now, Featherstonhaugh, get into the 
cabin. Mind your head. Christine, take 
your jacket off. You will find it warm 
below." 

Christine, when she was alone in the 
ladies' cabin, flung her hat and jacket 
down with a gesture that told of bitter 
mortification. She imagined that Harold 
had been giving her a hint, that she 
must not love him, as he could not 
aflfbrd to marry her ; and in this 
belief she tortured herself with self re- 
proaches. 

She blamed herself that she had yielded 
so far to love. She was angry with her- 
self, because she had not been sufliciently 
high-spirited to undeceive him by careless 
words and an assumption of light-hearted- 
ness. She thought that he must feel that 
she had accepted his reproof, and the 
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idea of being told to her face, "You 
must not love me, as I know you 
want to do," was too galling to 
be bome easily. She hated Harold at 
the time. 

Possibly, the careless, happy role was 
the best to adopt under the circumstances, 
and, on her return to the main cabin, 
she adopted it accordingly ; and, being, 
like most women, a good actress, she was 
so charming and bright, that Harold lost 
his heart atiew, and forgot all prudential 
resolves in the intoxication of her 
presence. 

He was ever too prone to yield him- 
self to the pleasures of the moment and 
postpone the consideration of the future. 
He quickly forgot his previous prudential 
reasonings. 
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The dusk came rapidly on, and as 
there was no moon, it was soon dark. 
The Major retired to the front cabin to 
have a snooze after dinner, and closed 
the doors. Christine did not like to 
leave Harold alone, it would seem so 
uncourteous; or she would have preferred 
her own company to his. Harold had 
the delight of her sitting close by 
him. The breeze was light and in their 
favour. The boat glided gently along. 

**Now or never," thought Harold, and 
leaning back, he whispered to the man 
who stood on the counter, holding the 
sheet of the mizen in his hand, "Make 
the sheet fast, and go forward." 

The man obeyed, and Harold and 
Christine were quite alone. 

" Christine." 
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She looked up, her heart beating audibly 
to herself. 

" Christine. It may be madly pre- 
sumptuous of me, but I love you! I 
love you fondly, passionately, devotedly ! 
It is impossible to be near you, and not 
to love you. Will you love me? Do 
you love me, Christine, my darling?'^ He 
held the tiller with one hand, and stoop- 
ing down, attempted to seize her hand 
with the other. She drew away from him, 
and said, coldly, 

"I shall find it necessary to awake, 
my father, Mr. Featherstonhaugh, if you 
talk to me so." 

*^ Christine, do you not understand me? 
I offer you the deep love of a man. I 
want you to be my wife. I lay my 
heart at your feet. Christine, do not go 
away. It is a matter of life and death to 
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me. For God's sake answer me, 'yes' or 
no.' Do you love me?" 

"No," but, even as she spoke, she 
felt how hard the struggle was to main- 
tain her pride. " He asks me to marry 
him out of kindness to me. He sees 
that I love him, and he sacrifices himself 
to me. I will not marry him on such 
terms," she said to herself. The lie must 
be told, for honour's sake. She must 
deny the love that was part of 
her. 

Harold was so dismayed at the sudden 
and unexpected refusal, that he had not 
power to speak for a little while. He 
swayed upon his feet like a drunken 
man. 

" Is the sentence irrevocable. Miss Chris- 
tine?" he said at length. 

"Yes, Mr. Featherstonhaugh. I deeply 
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regret to pain you, but what you wish is 
impossible." 

" Pardon me, but do you love 
another?" 

"I do not." 

" Then it is not impossible. I shall hope 
in the future to conquer your aversion to 



me. 
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I have no aversion to you, Harold," 
she answered sadly. " I esteem you and — 
love you as a brother, although I have 
known you but a short time. You must 
never renew the subject. We must be good 
friends, like we were before." 

He groaned, and bowed his head on the 
tiller, pressing his forehead against the cold 
iron. She stooped forward and kissed him 
lightly on the temple, saying — 

"I kiss you as a sister. Be my brother." 
Then she stepped into the after-cabin 
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and threw herself upon the berth in the 
darkness. 

"Oh," she murmured, "Oh, if I have 
made a mistake after all. If he does 
really love me 1 He would surely not be so 
affected if he did not love me. But I can 
do nothing now. It is too late. Well, I 
suppose I must 'live it down,' this 
foolish attachment of mine. Oh, Harold 
Harold !" 

The world seemed all black and hope- 
less to Harold, as he leaned against the 
tiller and thought of what had hap- 
pened. 

Just then the yacht heeled over with a 
strong and sudden gust of wind. The 
necessity for exertion aroused him, and 
as the wind continued strong he let go 
the topsail halyard, just as the Major came 
out of the cabin. 
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"A breeze coming up, eh? What! 
have you carried away the top- 
sail ?" 

"Oh, no. Only let it go with a 
run down to leeward. Jim is getting it 



in." 



cc 



That's right. We shall soon be at 
home. Where's Christine? Having a 
a nap, eh? She ought not to have left 
you alone." 

"She has not been gone many minutes. 
Major." 

When they landed, the carriage was wait- 
ing for them. Harold refused to be driven 
home. He said he preferred walking, as 
it was not late. 

"Good-night, Major. Good-night, Miss 
Christine." He shook hands with both of 
them, and walked off in a very forlorn state of 
mind. 
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As he passed up the street an acquaint- 
ance met him. 

" Hallo, Featherstonhaugh, you look 
in the dumps. What's up, old fel- 
low ?" 

" Nothing." 

"Well, that answer is short and sweet. 
I am going to the theatre ; will you 
come ?" 

Harold reflected a moment. If he 
went home, he would be harassed 
with his own thoughts. If he went 
with his friend, he might escape 
them. 

"Yes, Fell owes. Til go where you 
like." 

They went to the theatre, and before 
very long, Fellowes, who was one of the 
fastest fellows in the boat-club, espied 
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some young lady acquaintances of his 
in the upper boxes. 

He carried Harold, who was careless 
whither he went, up there, and they 
both chatted with the fair and frail 
damsels, careless of any eyes that might 
be watching them from the lower boxes. 

It was five o'clock the next morning, 
when Harold let himself in with his 
latch-key, like a guilty thing, and slunk 
off to bed. A sweet poet has written a 
very romantic poem on, 

''Lazy, languid, laughing Jenny, 
Fond of a kiss, and fond of a guinea/' 

He might, with advantage, write some 
verses on the feelings of the fair one's friend, 
when he first gets into her toils. Horror, 
disgust, shame, loathing are words that 
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would occur pretty frequently in such a 
poem. 

Late the next morning Harold arose and 
went down to breakfast. The first 
letter he opened, was one from a clerk of 
the publishing firm to whom he had 
entrusted his novel. It was to the eflfect 
that their manager had absconded and 
gone to America, carrying a quantity of 
MSS., with him, among which was the 
MS. of Harold's novel. It may be 
imagined with what feelings he received 
this news. He had no copy. It was all 
lost ! 

The next letter was Jenny's. 



CHAPTER X. 



THE loss of the novel was ill tidings 
enough. His rejection by Christine 
was a source of exquisite pain, his head 
ached and he felt very ill from the effects 
of his previous night's dissipation; but 
Jenny's letter caused Harold such forcible 
and conflicting feelings, as for the time, 
put everything else into the shade. 

That Jenny was in distress, and that 
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he was the real cause of it^ made him 
feel for one instant the lowest of the 
low ; then, the next, the fact that she wil- 
lingly threw herself on his protection, 
that she flew to his arms, that now there 
was that within his reach which he had 
before sought in vain — that there was that 
oflFered to him which would atone for his 
rejection by Christine — that which would 
be a comfort to him when he needed it, 
and would not bind him with an unbreak- 
able chain, caused his heart to beat, and 
his head to throb with an unholy- 
joy. 

He pictured to himself a snug little cot- 
tage, somewhere close to Portwich, but 
not in it, whither he could go to the arms 
of one who loved him, who would sing to him 
in his sadness, be joyful with him in his 
joy, and do all for him that he could 
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expect, even from a wife, while the con- 
sciousness of her position would make her 
more anxious to please him and retain his 
love, or passion, whichever you liked to 
call it, than a wife, secure in her name, 
would be. 

The thought was enough ; the temptation 
was irresistible. 

Yet another phase of feeling swept over 
him. He thought of Christine, her purity, 
her goodness, the sisterly kiss she had im- 
pressed on his temple, (all which he had 
been too thoughtless of the night before,) 
the fact that he would forfeit her friendship 
and regard for ever, by the step he proposed 
taking. He thought of his own sisters. 
He thought of Jenny herself, as he knew 
her but a short time ago. He remembered 
her anguish when he deserted her ; and he 
felt convinced that stern necessity alone 

VOL. II. Q 
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could have induced her to apply to him for 
protection. Harold had never given but 
a passing thought to religion, therefore 
he did not ask himself what was right or 
wrong in the sight of God ; but another 
feeling took the place of religion in his 
mind, as it does in that of many men — 
Honour, the religion of social inter- 
course. He had not dealt honourably 
by Jenny before. He should deal ten times 
more dishonourably by her if he now took 
advantage of her weakness. Honour forbade 
him. He would not take her for his 
mistress. 

He thought too, but only as a minor 
point, of the degradation it would be to 
himself. How he would at once take a 
lower and irremediable step, a step which 
would for ever stamp him as a seducer and 
a libertine, one whom men would not like 
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to introduce to their wives and sisters ; a 
wicked and ungrateful son, an abandoned 
brother, an outlaw ! 

Yet, again, when he thought of his lonely 
condition, of the need he had for love and 
sympathy ; of the impossibility of his gaining 
Christine's love ; of Jenny's beauty and 
winning ways, the fascination of her pre- 
sence ; of how delightful it would be to 
feel her hands passing through his hair, 
fondling his cheeks as she used to do ; of 
her fond and passionate kisses ; of the grace- 
ful vivacity of her movements, the rounded 
outlines of her figure— and all might be 
his. Honour was conquered, and he would 
dare anything to take her for his own. 
Why not marry her? Pooh! what need 
was there for that, when he could have her 
without. 

Yet, again, the kiss on his temple seemed 

Q 2 
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to burn and tingle, reminding him of her 
who gave it. He could never feel another 
pure kiss agdn, if he did what he contem- 
plated doing. All the kisses he would re- 
ceive, would be kisses of sin and shame. 
He would be brave and resist the tempta- 
tion. 

So, all through the day, was he racked by 
conflicting feelings, "balancing the swift 
mind." As the train time approached, he 
had made up his mind to greet her as 
a sister and so treat her ; but even as he 
walked down to the station, the devil forced 
his evil thoughts upon him, and it was a 
hard trial. 

He stood on the platform waiting ner- 
vously for the arrival of the train. It 
was five minutes late, and to Harold those 
minutes were hours. At last it pulled 
up at the ticket platform, and remained 
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there, so it seemed to Harold, a much 
longer time than usual. It left the 
ticket platform and drew up to the station. 
Harold placed himself where he could 
see all the passengers who alighted, and 
watched them closely, but he saw no 
Jenny. 

"She has changed her mind, or has 
missed the train," he thought. 

"Harold," said a figure in black before 
him, raising her thick veil. 

" Jenny !" 

Harold was amazed at the change in 
her. The plump, bonny girl had 
changed into a haggard, pale-faced woman, 
beautiful still,* and with the same 
eyes as of old, but shockingly 
changed. 

He seized her hand, and stared at 
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her. She, shaking all over, and hardly 
able to control herself, said — 

"Harold! What can you think of 
me?" 

"Jenny, dear, I am so shocked at 
the alteration in you, and to think it 
is my fault! Come with me, dear, and 
we can talk bye and bye." 

He put her into a cab and took his seat 
by her side. 

"Jenny, I have told my kndlady 
that you are my sister. You shall have 
my room, and I will sleep at the Royal 
Hotel" 

" Oh, thank you, Harold, I am so sorry to 
give you so much trouble." 

"It is no trouble, Jenny, but we will 
talk of nothing but what is pleasant, 
until we have had a good dinner, and then 
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we must see what I can do to help 
you. 

They ate their dinner almost in silence. 
Jenny wondered whether he would take 
her at her word, and now that the actual 
moment had come, she would have given 
anything to have recalled her letter. When 
the things were cleared away, and they were 
left alone, Harold made her sit in an easy 
chair on one side of the fire, and he knelt at 
her feet. 

"Jenny, I have done you a great 
wrong." 

" No, no, you did not mean to do it," she 
said, and she threw herself on his neck. He 
gently raised her, and kissing her, made her 
sit up. 

"Listen to me, Jenny. I have done 
you a wrong, and I mean to do all in my 
powei; to repair it. You did quite right 
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to come to me for help^ I will help you 
all I can. Don't cry, Jenny, listen ; I know 
you love me, and I do not think any 
the worse of you for what you have now 
done, because it was prompted by 
necessity, and a great love for me, of 
which love, dear Jenny, I am totally un- 
worthy/* 

** No, no ! 'tis I who am unworthy of your 
love, Harold." 

** Hush, dear, until I have finished 
what I have to say." He was silent 
for a little, as if thinking, then he 
resumed. 

** We must not damn ourselves by living 
together in unlawful love, dear. I cannot 
give you my best love, that, I gave to 
another, who rejected it; but, Jenny, if 
you will be my wife, I will be a faithful 
husband to you, and I will try to love 
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you as a husband should love his wife. 
What say you, Jenny, will you marry 
me ?" 

" No, darling, a thousand times no ! I 
will not let you sacrifice yourself for 
me. Besides, I should not be happy if 
you did not love me above everybody, 
and I should only stop you from marrying 
some one whom you did love. No, Harold, 
I see my own folly and wickedness. I 
will drag this love out of my heart, 
and love you as a brother, as a friend, and 
no more," she added with an hysterical 
sob. 

" Then, Jenny, I swear that I will, love 
you as a sister, and treat you as a sister, and 
if ever I fail in my duty towards you, may 
God " 

" Hush, Harold, I do not want your oath. 
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I believe what you say, and I am — so— so 
happy. Ah me V* 

**Give me one kiss, Harold, for the 
very last'' He opened his arms, as he 
knelt by her side, and for a few delirious 
moments, she was once more in the 
embrace of the man she loved better than 
life or honour, once more she kissed his 
lips with a long lingering kiss, and 
then he carried her to the sofa, and laid 
her down upon it, covering her over with a 
rug. 

** Now, sister, lie still and be quiet for a 
while, you are excited and need rest. I will 
send my servant for some cough mixture, 
that cough of yours is terribly bad. How 
did you catch it ?" 

"I slept on the mountain the night be- 
fore I wrote to you, I had no where else to 
go. 
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"Slept on the mountain! Good God, 
Jenny, you break my heart !" 

"It is all over and past now, 
Harold." 

"I will try and make your future a 
happier one, dear. In a few days I will 
see what can be done for you, but you 
shall always have a home where I have 
one. Now, dear, shall I read to you a 
little, and then you can go to 
bed?" 

" Yes, please," she said languidly. 

He read to her, and for himself, these 
words of Thomas a Kempis. 

"So long as we live in this world, we 
cannot be without tribulation and temp- 
tation. Hence it is written in Job. ' The 
life of man upon earth, is a life of 
temptation.' Everyone, therefore, ought 
to be careful about his temptations, and 
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to watch in prayer, lest the devil find an 
advantage to deceive him, for he never 
sleepeth, but goeth about seeking whom he 
may devour. 

" No man is so perfect and holy but he 
hath sometimes temptations, and we cannot 
be altogether without them. Nevertheless, 
temptations are often very profitable to us, 
though they be troublesome and grievous, 
for in them a man is humbled, purified, and 
instructed. All the Saints passed through 
man's tribulations and temptations, and 
profited thereby. And they that could not 
bear temptation, became reprobate, and fell 
away. There is no order so holy, nor place 
so secret, as that there be not temptation or 
adversities in it. 

"There is no man altogether free from 
temptations whilst he liveth on earth; for 
the root thereof is in ourselves, who are 
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bom with inclination to evil. When 
one temptation or tribulation goeth away, 
another one cometh, and we shall ever 
have something to suffer, because we are 
fallen from the state of our felicity. Many 
seek to fly temptations, but fall more 
grievously into them. By flight alone we 
cannot overcome, but by patience and 
true humility we become stronger than all 
our enemies. 

" He that only avoideth them outwardly 
and doth not pluck them up by the roots, 
shall profit little ; yea, temptations will the 
sooner return unto him, and will be more 
violent than before. By little and little,' 
and by patience and long suffering, through 
Grod's help, thou shalt more easily over- 
come than by violence and thine own dis- 
quietude. Often take counsel in tempta- 
tions, and deal not roughly with him that 
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is tempted, but give him comfort, as 
thou wouldst wish to be done to thy- 
self. 

"The beginning of all evil temptations 
is inconstancy of mind, and small con- 
fidence in God For as a ship without a 
helm is tossed to and fro by the waves, 
so the man who is careless, and forsaketh 
his purpose, is many ways tempted. Fire 
trieth iron, and temptation a just man. 
We know not oftentimes what we are able 
to do, but temptation shows us what we 
are. Yet we must be watchful, especially 
in the beginning of the temptation ; for 
the enemy is then more easily overcome, if he 
be not suffered to enter the door of our 
hearts, but be resisted at the gate on 
his first knocking. Wherefore, one said, 

"Withstand the beginnings, the remedy 
is applied too late, when the evil has grown 
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Strong through long delay. For first there 
Cometh to the mind a bare thought of evil, 
then a strong imagination thereof, afterwards 
delight, and evil motion, and then consent. 
And so by little and little our wicked enemy 
getteth complete entrance, for that he is 
not resisted at the beginning. And the 
longer a man is negligent in resisting, 
the weaker does he become daily in 
himself, and the stronger the enemy 
against him. 

"Some suffer great temptation in the 
beginning of their conversion ; others in 
the latter end. Others, again, are much 
troubled almost through the whole of their 
life. Some are but slightly tempted, ac- 
cording to the Divine appointment, which 
weigheth the states and deserts of men, and 
ordaineth all things for the welfare of His 
own chosen ones. 
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"We ought not, therefore, to despair 
when we are much tempted, but so much 
the more fervently to pray unto God 
that he will vouchsafe to help us in all 
tribulations, for he will surely, according 
to the words of St. Paul, make with the 
temptations a way to escape, that we may 
be able to bear it. Let us, therefore, 
humble our souls under the hand of God, 
in all temptations and tribulations, for 
He will save and exalt the humble in 
spirit. 

" In temptations and afflictions, a man 
is proved, how much he hath profited, 
and his reward is thereby the greater and 
his graces do more eminently shine forth. 
Neither is it any such great thing if a 
man be devout and fervent when he feeleth 
no affliction, but if in time of adversity 
he bear himself patiently, there is hope then 
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of great growth in grace. Some are kept 
from great temptations, and in small ones 
which do daily occur, are often overcome, 
to the end that being humbled, they may 
never presume on themselves in great 
matters while they are worsted in so small 
things." 

"Thank you, Harold, how nice that 
is. It is not from the Bible, is 
it ?" 

"No, dear, it is from a little book 
called 'Of the Imitation of Christ,' and 
supposed to be written a long time ago 
by one Thomas a Kempis. I am afraid 
I look at it a good deal oftener than at 
my Bible. It is so full of quaint wisdom 
that I very often take a dip into it. I 
read that now, Jenny, because it applied 
to both you and me, but especially to 
me. 

VOL. II. R 
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" Will you lend me the book ? I should 
like to read it." 

"I will give you my own copy. See, 
I have written in it, * From Harold to his 
sister, Jenny/" 

« Thank you, Harold." 

"Now, Jenny, you must go to bed, 
you are very tired. Take this cough mix- 
ture up with yoUj and be sure you take it. 
I hope you will be better in the morn- 

ing. Good-night," and he took her 

f 

hand. 

« Good-night, Harold !" 

He was going out of the room, but she 
called him back. 

" Harold, can you pray ?" 

" I — well, dear — if you wish — but I — " 

"Kneel down and pray with me now, 
brother." 

They knelt down side by side, and 
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Harold, with a crushing sense of his own 
sin and unworthiness, and a little fear that 
it was a mockery of God for him to 
pray to Him, yet with a hope that the 
real feeling of the moment would be his 
atonement, prayed 

He besought aid for Jenny and himself. 
He asked that their relations to each 
other might remain pure and sacred. He 
besought pardon for his own wrong to 
Jenny, and asked that in the future her 
path might be happy and unclouded. 

They arose, Jenny with a calm, confident 
look on her face. Harold, with his eyes 
streaming with tears. 

"God will hear our prayer, Harold, I 
am sure of it. Something so peaceful 
has come to my heart. It must be from 
Heaven. Good-night, dear brother, God 
bless you !" 

R 2 
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Harold left her, feeling a better and a 
nobler man. She went to bed, and but 
for her cough, which was troublesome, 
slept well, but she felt so tired and weak 
that she did not get up in the morn- 
ing. 

When Harold came in to breakfast, he 
asked the landlady how she was, and when he 
heard, sent word to her that she was not 
to get up until she liked, and was to have 
her breakfast in bed. Also that he was 
obliged to go out of town, and should 
not be back before seven or eight 
o'clock. 

Then he wrote a long letter to his 
mother, telling her how matters stood 
between him and Jenny, concealing nothing, 
and asking her to come over and help him 
to decide what was best to be done, and 
to take care of Jenny. 
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After posting this letter, he paid a flying 
visit to Falconebury ; called on Mrs. Danby, 
and soundly rated her for her behaviour 
to Jenny ; bought a stout cane and set oflF 
in search of Snelling; met him in the 
street almost directly, and there and then 
administered a sound thrashing to him; 
caught the five o'clock train, and was 
back in Portwich by eight. 

The next day his mother came, and at 
once " took " to Jenny. 

"What is to be done, mother?" said 
Harold. 

"Your father saw in yesterday's paper 
that there was a small millinery business 
for sale in Overslie for ^50. That may 
suit Miss Llewellyn. In the meantime, 
however, she must come home with me, 
and we will make her comfortable until 
something turns up." 
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" Bravo ! mother," said Harold, putting 
his arm round her waist and kissing her. 
"This is good of you. I can find five- 
and-twenty pounds, and if father will lend 
me the rest for a while, we will take the 
business for her." 





CHAPTER XL 



JENNY was presently established in the 
small business in Overslie, where, 
under the care and frequent companionship 
of Mrs. Featherstonhaugh and her daughters, 
she bade fair to be contented, if not happy. 
She had not been there more than a fortnight 
before Brown discovered her, and made her 
acquainted with her good fortune. 

After the first shock of surprise was over, 
she begged Brown to keep the fact of 
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her unexpected enrichment a profound secret 
from everybody. 

" I am afraid that will be difficult. I 
have already told my family and my friend 
Godfrey Evans; but I will undertake that 
it shall go no further, at least, if they have 
not already told some one." 

"Oh, pray beg of them not to do so* 
I want it kept a profound secret for a time. 
I particularly don't wish a friend of yours — 
and mine, to know, Mr. Harold Feather- 
stonhaugh." 

"Well, I fancy Mr. Evans was about 
to write and acquamt him specially. He 
thought it would please him to hear of 
your welfare." 

" Oh, yes, it would ; but I wish to tell 
him myself in a short time, not yet. 
Will you telegraph to Mr. Evans to-day — 
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at once, not to write ? It may be too late 
to-morrow." 

"As you so particularly wish it, I will 
do so, and ask for an answer whether he 
has done so or not" 

" Oh, thank you. When will the answer 
arrive ?" 

" In three hours' time, perhaps. He may 
not be at home." 

Brown telegraphed, and received for an 
answer that Evans had just written, but had 
not posted his letter, and it should be 
destroyed. 

"I suppose I may not ask your reason 
for keeping this a secret from Harold. 
He is a friend of mine, and I should be 
sorry if he has not behaved well to 
you." 

" He has behaved very nobly towards 
me, and it is because I desire to repay 
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him^ as far as I can, for his kindness, that 
I wish it to be kept secret from him. You 
must not ask me any more about it, 
please. When can I deal with the 
money ?" 

^* You must first take out administration, 
and then you can at once take possession. 
Everything is personalty, (the house itself 
is leasehold,) so that the money in the 
funds shall be transferred to your name, 
and then, say in a month's time, you will be 
free to do as you like with it" 

Jenny had formed a plan, to execute 
which she would have sought Brown's 
assistance, if he had not been a friend of 
Harold's. She wished it to be utterly 
impossible for Harold to trace to her what 
she was about to do. In a few days she 
sent for the chief lawyer in Overslie, and 
said to him — 
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"Mr. Raimond, I am possessed of a 
fortune, which I do not need. I want to 
transfer part of it to a dear friend of mine, 
but I do not wish him to have the remotest 
idea where it comes from. Can this be 
arranged ?" 

"Yes, Miss Uther, I think it 
can." 

"How?" 

"By the intervention of trustees. You 
can convey to trustees, upon trust to pay 
your friend a certain income, on condition 
that he does not attempt to find out where 
it comes from. I think that would be the 
better way." 

" You must not choose the trustees from 
anywhere in this neighbourhood then. 
Can you find some London men ?" 

"Oh, yes, with ease." 

"I want to give fifteen hundred pounds 
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a year to Mr. Harold Featherstonhaugh of 
Portwich, Solicitor, during my life, and 
then I shall leave him everything I have, 
when I die." 

"This is a very liberal proposal. Miss 
Uther. May I ask if you have fully con- 
sidered the matter ?" 

"I have, Mr. Raimond, and my mind 
is irrevocably made up. Will you carry out 
my instructions, and keep it a profound 
secret ?" 

The lawyer assented, and withdrew. In 
a fortnight Jenny's instructions were carried 
out to the letter. 

A few days afterwards, she received the 
following letter from Harold — 



C( 



My dear sister Jenny. 



" The strangest and most incredible thing 
has happened. I scarcely know whether 
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I am standing on my head or my heels, 
as people say. The day before yesterday 
I received a letter from some London 
lawyers, saying that they were possessed of 
some three per-cents, the income of which 
to the amount of fifteen hundred pounds per 
annum, they are directed to pay to me, 
on condition that I do not make any in- 
quiries as to where it comes from. Not- 
withstanding that condition, I at once went 
up to town, and called on them, but was 
firmly, though civilly, informed that they 
were not allowed to give me any informa- 
tion, and that on any repetition of my in- 
quiries, the condition would be put in 
force. To make sure that it was indeed a 
reality, I asked for five hundred pounds 
on account, which they at once paid 
me. 

"I have not the remotest idea who my 
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benefactor is. I can only think that it is 
someone who has, some time or another, 
done some wrong to our family, which, as 
I have told you has met with some strange 
vicissitudes — and taken this way of relieving 
his conscience. In case it should at any 
time hereafter turn out to be a mistake, 
I shall continue my business, which, of 
course, I can develope to a much 
greater extent now, than I could 
before. 

"There is also one thing I can do 
which will give me the sincerest pleasure 
I have ever felt — that is to provide for 
my sister Jenny — I shall allow you some- 
thing annually as long as you live, and 
when you marry, give you a portion. 
What will you have? Will ;^200 a ye^r 
be enough to commence with? If you 
refuse, I will never, never speak to you 
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again. If you accept, as I hope you 
will, / shall be the debtor. I owe it to 
myself to do this, and I shall be miserable 
if you do not allow me to do it. I have 
written to my mother, and she will 
call and add her entreaties. You cannot 
refuse her, because she has been kind 
to you. 

"Do you like Overslie, and are you 
happy there? 

" I send you a little present, a copy 
of Herbert's poems, which are exquisitely 
sweet. 

" With kindest love, dear Jenny, 
" I am your affectionate brother* 

" Harold." 



Jenny accepted this ** counter allowance," 
with some amusement, but with great 
gratitude, as it was an evidence of 
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Harold's regard for her. She wrote, thank- 
ing him, and saying that she would still 
keep on the shop, as it was some occupa- 
tion for her. The surplus of her large 
income she allowed to accumulate for 
Harold's benefit. 

Mrs. Featherstonhaugh called upon her 
one day, and remarked how ill she 
looked. 

"Ah, Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, I shall 
not see the summer-time." 

My dear, what do you mean ?" 

I am dying." 

Dearest Jenny," said Mrs. Featherston- 
haugh, shocked and alarmed at the air of 
quiet conviction with which Jenny spoke, 
" you must not allow such fancies to get 
into your head. I will send my own 
doctor to you." 

" A doctor will be of no good, dear Mrs. 
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Featherstonhaugh. Do you know what is 
the matter with me?" 

"You are tired and moping, dear, and 
want a change of air." 

Jenny smiled and answered, 

"I cough so at night, and I perspire so 
much, that my night-dress is wringing wet 
by the morning. You know what that 
means. Consumption." 

Poor Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, the ten- 
derest-hearted woman one could well 
meet with, began to cry — a woman's first 
resource. 

"Don't cry, please. I don't mind. I 
shall be happier up there. Please, don't 
mind — and don't tell Harold, yet. He has 
enough of trouble now." 

"What trouble has Harold, Jenny, com- 
pared to yours V* 

"He loves some young lady at Port- 

VOL. II. s 
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wich, and she has refused him. I know 
he is almost breaking his heart about 
it." 

"Who is she?*' 

"I don't know." 

"Whoever she is, my boy is quite good 
enough for her. I am sure she is some 
good-for-nothing thing, who cares only for 
money, and would not have him because he 
is poor. Now he is rich, she might tell him 
a different story, if he were to ask her ; but 
I hope my boy has too much pride to do 



so." 



" I don't think Harold would have 
fallen in love with anyone who was not 
worthy of his love, Mrs. Featherston- 
haugh." 

" I wish he had loved you, dear." 
"I don't. I should not have made him 
happy. I am not clever enough to under- 
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Stand him ; but, oh, Mrs. Featherstonhaugh, 
I Jo love him." 

*'My dear," said the elder lady, folding 
Jenny in her arms. " I will love you 
for him. Look upon me as your mother, 
dear." 

" I do, I do !" and Jenny nestled in Mrs. 
Featherstonhaugh's arms, weeping quietly to 
herself. 

" I insist upon your giving up the shop, 
and living with us, Jenny." 

"Oh, no, I could not." 

"You must. I will take no denial. I 
will send my daughter for you this after- 
noon. I have some more shopping to 
do this morning. Good-bye, darling, for 
the present," 

Jenny was too weak and languid to 
resist, and she was taken to Mr. Featherston- 
haugh's, and there treated by all of them 

s 2 
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as if she were one of the family. Mr. 
Featherstonhaugh took a great fancy to 
her, and wondered why Harold could not 
love her. 

Jenny grew more and more feeble, and 
as February came in, was quite unable to 
go out of doors. Harold had been 
kept unaware of her actual state, but 
at last Jenny said, "I should like 
to see Harold once more, before I die. 
Could you ask him to come over, Mrs. 
Featherstonhaugh, without frightening him 
much?" 
" Yes, dear, I will write to-day." 
She wrote, and said enough to frighten 
Harold greatly. He came, to Overslie, 
and saw in Jenny that which caused 
him to engage a competent managing 
clerk to carry on his business at Portwich, 
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while he took up his abode with his parents 
at Overslie. 

For days Jenny kept her bed, and each 
day seemed passing away. One day she 
called Harold to her bedside, and said to 
him. 

" Harold, forgive me for deceiving you. I 
am a rich woman. I gave you all that 
money." 

« You, Jenny !" 

She explained how it came about, and 
added, 

"I have left you everything by my 
will, except some legacies to your mother 
and sisters — and, Harold, we ought to 
forgive our enemies. I hope you won't 
be displeased, but I have left Snelling 
iSoo." 

"Jenny, you are too good for this 
world. That is why God is taking you. 
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but oh, Jenny," he cried, as he sank on 
his knees by the bedside, "you are heap- 
ing coals of fire on my head. I vow 
and swear before you now, and before 
God, that the lessons you have taught 
me shall always remain with me. I will 
live a life, which the remembrance of 
you shall purify and guide, I shall feel 
that you are watching me from Heaven, 
and that any wrong act I do will pain 
you." 

" Harold, I have learnt something in my 
illness, that I want you to learn too. I 
have learnt that . the love of Jesus Christ 
is a real love, and a love that can save 
you. Oh, I cannot tell you what I 
have learnt. I know it, but my words are 
weak, and cannot express it. But, Harold, 
last night I saw Jesus Christ I was 
awake aU night, and he was in this room. 
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It was awful, Harold, and yet so grand, 
and peaceful, and happy. I never was so 
happy before, I have had a foretaste of 
heaven, Harold." 

" Jenny, Jenny !" cried Harold, his voice 
choking with sobs. 

" Leave me now, dear, I think I could 
sleep a little." 

The next day she was better and 
livelier, and Harold thought he might 
go to Portwich, and attend to some 
business that pressed imperatively. He 
went upstairs to Jenny, and told her he 
should be back by the next morning. She 
said, 

" Kiss me, Harold." 

He kissed her on the lips and sdd, " Good- 
bye for the present, Jenny." 

" Good-bye, Harold," and she held him 
by his sleeve for a minute, gazing at him 
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with her sad, patient eyes, and he stood 
looking down at her sweet, pallid face, 
^and then he kissed her again, and left 
her. He ssdd to himself as he went down- 
stairs. " I have broken her heart, and now 
my own is fit to break with remorse and 
pity/' 

During that day Jenny grew rapidly 
worse. In the night, she became un- 
conscious ot what was going on around 
her, and babbled about " meres" " skating" 
and "the river." The anxious watchers 
by her bedside knew that the end was near. 
Towards morning, the wmd arose, and 
rattled the window sashes. Jenny started 
at the noise, half raised herself in the bed, 
and said, 

"Let him in. It is Harold trying to 
come in. Why don't you let him m ? He 
wants to see me." 
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She sank back exhausted^ and ]ay in 
silence for a quarter of an hour. Then 
an exquisite glory shone out of her eyes. 
Her face was transfigured for a moment to 
that of an angel. She raised her clasped 
hands upwards, and said, "I come," and her 
soul was in heaven ! 




CHAPTER XII. 



WHEN Harold came home the next 
day, he saw at once by the ex- 
pression on his mother's face, that the 
worst had happened. 

*' Is she — *' he could not utter the word 
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dead. 
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" She died last night, dear. Her last 
words were of you.*' 

Harold went upstairs to the room where 
poor Jenny lay. He locked himself in. 
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and sat by the bedside, gazing upon 
the pale, cold face of the girl who had 
loved him, and whose death he had 
caused. Yes, he looked upon himself as 
her murderer. He did not attempt to 
excuse himself. He had made her love 
him, and then he had thrown her love 
away, and her life with it No pen could 
tell the utter wretchedness he now ex- 
perienced. He had the most acute, re- 
morseful sympathy with her. It was such 
a terrible contrast, the Being, full of health 
and spirits, who had been so near to 
him was now — dead. Ah ! it was horrible 
to think of. 

He knelt down, and hiding his face in 
the bed-clothes, he gave way to his grief. 
For an hour he remained in this position, 
and then he rose and impressed one kiss 
upon the marble brow ; he left the room. 
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Utterly exhausted by the storm of grief 
and penitence which had swept over him, 
in that one, long to be remembered 
hour. 

Sadly and reverently the last sad offices 
were performed, and Harold stood by the 
grave, as the coffin was lowered in solemn 
silence. He stayed by the grave, bare- 
headed and heedless of a pouring rain, 
until the coffin was hidden from view by 
the earth, and then he turned away. The 
family doctor had been watching him, and 
noted his apparent prostration. He went 
up to him, and said, 

"My dear Featherstonhaugh, you must 
take care of your body. Do not stay in 
Overslie. Go for an excursion somewhere. 
Have you no friends whom you could visit 
for a time ?'* 

" No," said Harold, moodily. " Stay, 
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there is Godfrey Evans. I want to see 
him. I will run over to Falconebury to- 
morrow." 

He went, and was warmly welcomed by 
Godfrey. 

Godfrey was pained to see that Harold 
nursed the sorrow too much, and refused to 
talk of it in a rational manner. He knew 
that Harold's constitution was such that it 
could not stand much mental disturbance, 
and that the constant brooding over Jenny's 
death would be exceedingly injurious. He 
determined to arouse him from that state* 
One evening, he suddenly held out a photo- 
graph to Harold, saying, 

" Is not that like her ?** 

It was Jenny's photograph. Harold took 
it, stared first at it^ and then at his friend, 
and said in a husky voice, 

"Why did you show me this? You 
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knew that it would pain me, God- 
frey." 

" Is it not a pity, Harold, that 
death overtook one so young and 
beautiful ?" 

** Spare me," said Harold, covering his 
eyes with his hand. 

*' She forgave you before she died, 
Harold, and she is peaceful and happy 
enough now. I was wrong in saying it 
was a pity she died. It is no pity that 
one fit to die should go to the presence 
of her Maker, and be happy without 
any alloy. She would not have been so 
on earth. Think ! Harold, she is among 
the angels. We do not know how much 
the celestial beings can see of this earth, 
but suppose our friends in Heaven are 
permitted to watch us here, and that 
Jenny can see you now. What would 
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she say ? What could she say, but that 
instead of taking her death as a lesson from 
God, meant to lead you to holier and 
better things, you are looking at it as 
a blow against yourself, for which you are 
cherishing a vengeful feeling towards your 
God ?'' 

" Not so, Godfrey, not so !" said 
Harold. 

"I judge from the outward indications 
only. I do not know what is passing in 
your heart." 

"You do not know how I blame 
myself." 

"Yes, I do, and I know that you will 
never entirely forget this. Even when you 
are happily married, this will have a chasten- 
ing, and a sobering effect upon you. I 
think it was just what your character wanted. 
When you have got over the immediate 
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effects of her deaths you will feel it so 
yourself." 

^^ I cannot get her dead face, so sweet, 
even in death, out of my mind. It is ever 
before me." , 

" Think of that face radiant with celestial 
beauty." 

" Yes, I know that is the way I should 
look at it. I will try. I will do my best 
to get rid of the idea that I am a 
murderer." 

" Hush, old man," said Godfrey, laying 
his hand upon his friend's knee. "You 
are the victim of a common mistake, 
nothing more. Do not wrong yourself by 
any such self-accusations. Don't hug your 
grief to yourself, either, Harold. Do not be 
afraid of talking about it now and 
then." 

"I will be as brave as I can, Godfrey. 
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Now, you have lectured me enough for 
the present. Tell me something about 
yourself. How do you and Mildred get 
on?" 

Godfrey was not naturally communicative 
on such matters, but, seeing that it in- 
terested Harold, he told him a good deal 
more aboutjMildred and himself, and their 
lov^making, than Mildred would have quite 
approved. 
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